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Message 


This is the month of the Conven- 
tion. So make your reservations now, 
if you haven’t already done it. and 
plan to be in West Palm Beach the 
24th of March. With the largest mem- 
bership in the history of the Asso- 
ciation we should have one of the 
biggest meetings. Bring your statf 
members and your trustees. Thanks 
to our Executive Secretary, the 
Program and Local Arrangements 
Committees we have a fine program 
and entertainment. Come on down; 
bring your friends and see your 
friends. 

We are anticipating exhibits better 
than ever. Meet the exhibitor and 
see his products. Give him a chance 
to improve our service. 

You can make this a good conven- 
tion by being there. 


“© Mrs. Joe H. Farrington and Thomas Dreier & 


We are pleased to announce the 
appointment of Mrs. Farrington and 
Mr. Dreier to the State Library Board. 

Mrs. Farrington of 5990 SW 48th 
Street, Miami is a former State Li- 
brary Service Chairman of the Florida 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and a 
member of the Florida Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Dreier is editor of Tom Dreier 
sales publications 1)11 Brightwaters 
Boulevard, St. Petersburg. He is 
chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Sc. Petersburg Public Library 
and editor of their publication ‘Your 






The Midwinter Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, held Febru- 
ary 1-4 in Chicago at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, was an outstanding 
example of ‘‘business with pleasure.” 
From the advance meetings to the 
final farewells, the business of the 
American Library Association was 
conducted through the divisional and 
council meetings. Committee meetings 
of course, were a large part of the 
convention. Summary reports of the 
meeting are available from head- 
quarters for $1.50. 

The greatest pleasure involved 
seemed to be renewal of old friend- 
ships and establishment of new ones. 
This entire magazine could hardly 
contain the greetings sent to vari- 
ous people throughout the state. 

Florida was well represented at the 
convention with seventeen beach- 
combers present. From Tallahassee 
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Public Library.’’ He is the author of 
Devil of Fear, 1910; Human Chemi- 
cals, 1910; Heroes of Insurgency, 
1910; Vagabond Trail, 1913; The 
Silver Lining, 1923; Sunny Meadows, 
1933; The Mountain Road, 1935; 
Men — and the Power of Print, 1935; 
The Religion of a Vagabond, 1946; 
We Human Chemicals, 1948. 

This news comes as we go to 
press so that no interview was pos- 
sible. 

The third member of the Library 
Board is Mrs. Howard Smith of Brooks- 
ville, appointed two years ago. 





1955 
— by Audrey Newman and Sara Bell 


came Louis Shores, Norman Kil- 
patrick, Agnes Gregory, Ruth Rock- 
wood, Sara and Ted Srygley, Louise 
Galloway, Runjuan Intrarakumhang, 
Boonchua Ankatradit, and Audrey 
Newman. Stanley West, Robert Grazier 
and Fred Bryant represented Gaines- 
ville. Frank Sessa and Archie and 
Billie McNeal came from Miami. 
Sara Bell and Jo Kunkle came from 
Panama City. 

In addition to our friends who re- 
present commercial houses, old pals 
who asked to be remembered to in- 
dividuals and groups were: Skip 
Graham, P aul Noon, Pauline O’Melia, 
Horace Tollefson, and Bill Jesse. 

After such a wonderful representa- 
tion at the business meeting, Florida 
must surely have a large group at 
Philadelphia. See you there? 


(For ALA News by your editor, see 
page 26-col. 1.) 









LIBRARY 
LEGISLATION 
oe: 


Appropriation of state funds in aid 
of county and multi-county libraries 
will be the chief objective of the 
Florida Library Association when the 
Legislature convenes in April. Minor 
amendments to the present County 
Library Law will also be sought. 

The proposed legislation will be 
presented in two bills. 

The STATE-AID BILL - 

(1) Declares aid to counties main- 
taining a free library or free library 
service to be the policy of the State 
of Florida. 

(2) Provides for state aid to coun- 
ties levying the maximum library tax 
of 1 mill, or a rate that produces $1.00 
per capita of population served, which- 
ever rate is lower, in the form of: 

(a) Establishment grants not 
exceeding $10,099; 

(b) Annual operating grants not 
exceeding $5,000 to counties main- 
taining a free library or free library 
service by contract with a municipal- 
ity or library corporation; and similar 
grants not exceeding $7,599 to coun- 
ties contracting with another county 
to give or to receive free library 
service. 

(3) Prohibits the use of state-aid 
funds for the purchase, construction, 
or rent of buildings or library quarters. 

(4) Designates the State Library 
Board asthe agency to administer the 
law and authorizes the Board to es- 
tablish standards of library service for 
libraries receiving state moneys. 

(5) Seipulates that the services of 
county libraries receiving state aid 
shall be free to all residents of the 
area served. 

(6) Appropriates $75,000 for each 
of the fiscal years beginning July 
1, 1955. 

The COUNTY LIBRARY BILL — 

(1) Eliminates county library boards 
in counties maintaining free library 
service by contract. 

(2) Requires county library boards to 
file annual budgets and reports with 
the board of county commissioners. 

(3) Authorizes boards of county 
commissioners to appropriate from 
the general county fund a sum for 
library purposes not to exceed the 
yield of a one-mill tax in lieu of 
levying a special library tax. 

The bills were drafted by a com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. Frank B. 
Sessa, chairman, Mr. Scanley L. West, 
Miss Zella D. Adams, Dr. Archie L. 
McNeal, Dr. Louis Shores, and Miss 
Clara Wendel. 

(For National Legislation News, see 


page 14.) 
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Mrs. Helga H. Eason 


Miami U.S.A, is the title of a book 
by Helen Muir a Miami resident but 
it could also be the theme of the 
Miami Public Library, because 
through its doors come people from 
Albuquerque, New Mexico and Zenia, 
Ohio, from Ankara, Turkey, Troll- 
zottan, Sweden. They come to Miami 
by train, automobile and airplane, in 
search of sunshine in the winter 
and cooling breezes in the summer. 
They come in search of a place 
where they can build a new business 
or where they can retire. They come 
from cities with huge, old estab- 
lished libraries and towns with no 
libraries at all. All Miamians come 
to Miami from somewhere else, for 
fifty-five years ago only Seminoles 
lived in South Florida. Because 
Miami is not only a glamorous resort 
city, but one in which people want 
to live permanently, the library is 
steadily building its collection and 
planning activities for the use of 
the increasing number of tourists 
and permanent residents who are 
pouring into Greater Miami. 

In telling the people of the area 
of its resources the Library is at- 
tempting to utilize the greatest 
variety of media possible: the 
oldest — word of mouth; the new — 
the direct approach of John Cotton 
Dana, who felt thatthe library should 
be taken out of the cloister and put 
on the sidewalk; and the old, ‘‘do 
unto others as you would be done 
by.”’ The Miami Public Library has 
a department, Community Relations, 
which among its other duties does 
public relations forthe entire system. 
However, only the most specialized 
publicity is done by this department; 
the important, overall public rela- 
tions job is done by each individual 
library employee as he represents 
the library anywhere he may be. 


Techniques 
Whether the patrons first contact 
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with the library is at the charging 
desk, or a book review, the first im- 
pression gained is a lasting one. 
If it was a good one, fine! If it is a 
bad one, it will take years of ex- 
cellent service to undo it. A smile, 
a pleasant voice will do more than 
reams of newspaper publicity to 
make the patrons feel that the li- 
brary is theirs. This does not mean 
that a gushing manner is required or 
that efficiency must be lost, but the 
patron who says, ‘I love to come 
to this library. It is so friendly,” is 
the person who will not only be a 
constant borrower, but will back the 
library at budget time. This type of 
approach is most often used in 
branches and small libraries, but 
there is no reason why the size of 
the building and the staff should af- 
fect the manner of a staff member. 
It is true that a branch librarian 
knows her patrons, their children, 
and even their pets. However, as 
a librarian at the Information Desk of 
the Main Library said, ‘‘I talk to a 
visitor about his home town, give 
him books about his home state. 
Once I’ve established a contact he 
isn’t a stranger any longer.” 

Of course, there will be moments 
of irritation, but these are a chal- 
lenge. This is the time for a librar- 
ian to use his judgment and his 
sense of humor. Concede that there 
may be a misunderstanding, and 
often the patron will make a con- 
cession, too. It helps to remember 
that anyone working with the public 
must have understanding and pa- 
tience, and the knowledge that 
people on both sides of the desk 
have the same good qualities and 
the same failings. 
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HELGA H. EASON 
Head, Community Relations 
Miami Public Library 


Source of Speakers 

Because the Miami Public Library 
believes that a library must be ef- 
fective and vital and have influence 
in the community, no request for a 
speaker or book reviewer is ever 
refused. The librarians who work 
with children and young people often 
speak to PTA groups and schools, 
and the Community Relations De- 
partment obtains speakers from the 
library staff at the request of organi- 
zations. Sometimes an organization 
wishes to present books to the Li- 
brary — or, perhaps, an annual book 
review is a feature of its program. 
This year, a Florida Author Night 
which presented a panel featuring 
Nathaniel Norsen Weinreb, author of 
The Babylonians and The Sorceress, 
brought, in addition to an unprece- 
dented number of letters and tele- 
phone calls, requests for the librar- 
ian who presents the ‘Author Nights 
to not only review Mr. Weinreb’s 
books and to introduce him when he 
reviews his own books, but to speak 
about the Florida Author Collection 
which includes the manuscript of 
The Sorceress. Dr. Frank B. Sessa, 
Director of the Miami Public Library 
is its best emissary. Not only does 
he receive requests to speak to 
organizations all over South Florida, 
but he often represents the mayor at 
all sorts of functions, for he is 
personable and a graceful speaker. 


Extra-Curricular 

Not all contacts are official, how- 
ever. For some reason, anyone who 
works at a library is identified with 
it, and is often, even when walking 
along the street, asked to look up a 
question, or is greeted with, “I 
(Please turn to page 32) 





Though monasteries, abbeys, cathe- 
drals, and other religious institu- 
tions worked towards the preserva- 
tion of learning, they were not alone 
in their endeavors. Private individuals 
collected great libraries of manu- 
scripts; and because of the competi- 
tion engendered by rivalry and be- 
cause of the rise of the universities, 
book selling became a profitable 
business. 

Students in universities were able 
to rent from the book shops and it 
was quite permissible to copy the 
borrowed manuscript. In 1342! a law 
was passed in Paris requiring book 
sellers to keep a collection for hire 
at stipulated and relatively cheap 
rates. Similar laws are known to have 
been enacted in Toulouse, Vienna, 
and Bologna, in which exacting re- 
quirements were set. Fines were im- 
posed on book sellers who rented 
imperfect volumes. 

The private collector, however, 
enjoyed searching for items in out- 
of-the-way places and, in those days 
even as now, it was considered quite 
a feat to produce from some unlikely 
hiding place a manuscript heretofore 
lost to scholars of the age. Rivalry 
was keen and, just as book sellers 
did not hesitate to profit financially, 
collectors themselves were not above 
skulduggery. One of the earliest rec- 
ords of such a contretemps is from 
a letter of Peter of Blois.2 Return- 
ing from Sicily in 1170, he had been 
delayed in Paris while transacting 
some business for the King of Eng- 
land. While there ‘‘in the shop of a 
public dealer in books’’ he had 
bought (after some haggling over the 
price) a certain treatise on juris- 
prudence, paying the amount agreed 
upon and leaving the book to be col- 
lected later. Shortly afterwards the 
Provost of Sexeburgh entered the 
shop, saw the work, yeamed to pos- 
sess it and, listening to no protest 
by the dealer, took the volume away 
by force. 


PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


Collectors haunted the shops of 
dealers and book marts were well at- 
tended. It was quite the fashion to 
“borrow” manuscripts, a term which 
sometimes implied peculation but 
again was a bona fide loan for copy- 
ing. Cosimo de Medici was notorious 
in his day for retuming, if at all, 
the copy and keeping the original for 
his own collection. 

It must not be thought that these 
libraries, however collected and what- 
ever their origins, were kept without 
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CG Medieval Book Collector: Nicholas 


use. The manuscripts were read 
freely, friends exchanging with each 
other and codices were often sent 
as gifts. Many celebrated libraries 
of this day owe their founding to the 
generosity of private collectors. Some 
libraries were given to universities: 
the best-known example perhaps is 
that of Robert of Sorbonne (Louis 
IX’s chaplain) who founded the li- 
brary named for him by a gift of 
books in 1250.3 The Laurentian Li- 
brary at Florence was started by the 
Medicis. Public libraries (which, if 
not common, were known in that day) 
were often founded on gifts of manu- 
scripts. Two examples can show the 
trend: Biblioteca Marciana and the 
Guildhall, one founded by a dis- 
tinguished poet, the other by a 
wealthy merchant. 

Petrarch (1304-1374), intending to 
establish a public library, gave his 
books to the city of Venice ‘‘for the 
comfort of the intelligent and noble 
people who may happen to take de- 
light in such things.’’* The collec- 
tion was deposited in the church of 
St. Marks and, unfortunately, com- 
pletely neglected for a _ century. 
Though other gifts were added in the 
meantime, it was not until 1468 when 
Venice received the rich library of 
Cardinal Bessarion (c1395-1472) that 
the Biblioteca Marciana really began.° 

In London, Sir Richard Whittington 
(d. 1423), known widely because of 
the legend of his cat, collected not 
only great wealth but also a dis- 
tinguished library. He erected the 
Greyfriars Monastery and his bequest 
was responsible for the public library 
which later became the Guildhall. 
From the year of its founding, proba- 
bly 1425, until 1549 it flourished. In 
that year, the collection was ‘‘bor- 
rowed’’ by Edward Seymour, Duke of 
Somerset (1506-1552) Protector of 
England and uncle of the King. It 
was never retumed. 

Though Florence was ‘‘the center’’ 
of learning and the influence of 
Cosimo de Medici (1389-1464) and of 
Lorenzo (1449-1492) set the fashion 
in collecting, Italy was not alone in 
enjoying the awakening. France, 
England, and Germany produced 
scholars and bookmen of repute. In 
Germany one of the most celebrated 
was Nicholas of Cusa, the subject of 
this paper. 

NICHOLAS OF CUSA 

Nicholas of Cusa has been charac- 
terized as ‘‘the most prodigious phe- 


nomenon of the expiring Middle 
Ages.’"?7 He was a churchman, a 








theologian, and a philosopher. ‘'No 
one in his time was more learned in 
mathematics,’’® and he is said to 
have made the first experiment in 
plant physiology.? He studied as- 
tronomy and interested himself in a 
proposal to rectify contemporary er 
rors in the calendar. Changes sub- 
sequently put into effect proved the 
correctness of his calculations in 
this respect. In another matter, how- 
ever, his predictions were not so 
precise: He calculated that the world 
would come to an end in 1734!19 All 
his life he was surrounded with great 
thinkers, many of whom are the recog- 
nized leaders of the day. Paulo dal 
Pozzo Toscanelli (1397-1482), the 
celebrated physicist, was his life- 
long friend and was present at his 
deathbed; Ferdinand Martin of Roritz, 
a Portuguese, was his physician and 
a witness to his will; Aeneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini (1405-1464), a supposed 
descendant of Romulus, a one-time 
licentious novelist who rose to be- 
come Pope, was his personal friend. 
Through the first two of these he has 
a curious connection with Columbus, 
which — though disputed by some 
historians — seems worth relating. 

At the request of King Alfonso V 
of Portugal (1432-1481), Toscanelli 
had written to Martins a letter, dated 
June 25, 1474, describing the west- 
ward passage to the Far East. Colum- 
bus, having heard of the letter, wrote 
Toscanelli for confirmation of his 
theories. Whereupon Toscanelli sent 
to Columbus a copy of the original 
letter with some additional notes and 
a map (now lost) showing the coast 
from Ireland to Guinea and on the 
other side the islands and continent 
of the Indies. He concluded his letter 
by this assertion: ‘‘The spaces of 
the sea to be crossed to unknown 
parts are not large.’’ It is almost cer- 
tain that his opinion encouraged 
Columbus, for upon his return he 
wrote Toscanelli a letter describing 
his voyage. 

In spite of these varied interests, 
Nicholas was first and always an 
ecclesiastical reformer. Holding posi- 
tions as Papal Legate, Bishop, Arch- 
bishop, Cardinal, and Papal Vice- 
General in Temporal Affairs, his in- 
fluence was powerful and widespread. 
He was popularly acclaimed, espe- 
cially in his native Germany and in 
Italy. 


EDUCATION 


This remarkable scholar was bom 
in 1401 at Cues on the left bank of 
the Mozelle below Tréves and above 
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Coblenz. His father Johann Cryfts 
(the mame is _ variously written: 
Krypffs, Krebs) was a well-to-do boat- 
owner, possessing a considerable 
fortune in houses, fields, and vine- 
yards. There were in the family also 
a brother, John, and two sisters, 
Clara and Margaret. Practically noth- 
ing is known of Nicholas’ early life. 
Tradition holds that his father, ex- 
asperated at his studious habits and 
and his inept handling of the boats, 
knocked him overboard with an oar, 
Whatever the occasion it is certain 
that the youth fled from his father’s 
harshness and took refuge with Count 
Theodoric von Mandercheid. It is sup- 
posed that the Count sent him to be 
educated at the school of the Brothers 
of the Common Life at Deventer, 
Holland. 


This celebrated school, attached to 
St. Lebuin’s Church, was one of the 
first in Northern Europe to feel the 
influence of the Renaissance. Many 
distinguished individuals, including 
Thomas a Kempis and, later, Erasmus 
were educated there. A kinship of 
thought between the Brothers and 
Nicholas lends credence to his at- 
tendance there, where his basic 
philosophies must have originated. 

In any case, his subsequent edu- 
cation is certain: Records are extant 
showing that he matriculated at 
Heidelberg University in 1416, the 
university being thirty years old, 
Nicholas, sixteen. One year later he 
went to Padua, the most celebrated 
university of the day; and six years 
later, in 1423, he was graduated as a 
Doctor in Canon Law, aged twenty- 
three. After an interval (during which 
time he visited Rome), on April 8, 
1425, he was admitted to the Univer- 
sity at Cologne. Again records of 
admission survive. 


EARLY CAREER 


Before the end of the year, he was 
appointed to a church post at Tréves, 
but it was the year 1426 that saw the 
start of his ascending career, when he 
became secretary to Cardinal Giordano 
Orsini. This member of the ancient 
and distinguished Roman family, at 
that time Papal Legate in Germany, 
had been attracted to Nicholas by a 
document he had written in connection 
with a matter pertaining tothe chapter 
of St. Andrews in Cologne. The secre- 
taryship required attendance at the 
Council of Basle, and Nicholas, for 
all his youth, took a leading part in 
in the discussion. 

One appointment led to another so 
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that it is not surprising to find Nicho- 
las journeying to Constantinople in 
1437 on a Papal mission tothe Emper- 
or and the Patriarch. Next, he was 
back in Germany and it was largely 
through his influence that the schism 
was brought to an end. Pope Eugenius 
dispensed several benefices upon 
Nicholas in gratitude for his help, 
finally naming him cardinal. January 
11, 1450, he arrived in Rome for the 
investiture. Six weeks later he was 
appointed Bishop of Brixen. 


PAPAL LEGATE 


The Cardinal-Bishop, however, was 
not yet destined to enter his diocese. 
The Pope had decided to send Papal 
Legates toall the countries of Europe 
and Nicholas, whose popularity and 
prestige were unsurpassed among his 
compatriots, was naturally appointed 
to Germany. 

The Papal Legate was an important 
dignitary of the church, traveling with 
all the ceremony of a royal person 
making ‘‘a progress.’’ Clergy and 
religious orders, princes and dukes, 
officials and poplace tumed out in 
procession to meet him. Nicholas, 
we are told, was modest: he had only 
thirty people in his retinue. If his 
equipage was limited, his itinerary 
was not. He literally went ‘‘every- 
where’’ in Christian Europe (perhaps 
except England; the question is in 
doubt). His duties were to proclaim 
the Jubilee, offer indulgences, hold 
councils, and reform monasteries. It 
seems significant in the light of later 
events that, in spite of his cordial 
reception and the lavish hospitality 
of the cities visited, in the matter 
of indulgences he encountered strong 
animosity. 

This feeling was characteristic of 
the unrest of the times, the Hussite 
Movement being at its height in 
Bohemia; and general dissatisfaction 
manifested itself in the hostility en- 
countered at any sign of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. This could not be better 
exemplified than in the troubles 
Nicholas met when at last he entered 
upon his duties as Bishop of Brixen. 


BISHOP OF BRIXEN 


Brixen, also known as Bressanone, 
is located on the southeastern side 
of the Brenner pass in the Tyrolian 
Alps. It was the site of a Roman 
station and had been the see of a 
Bishop since 992. The Great Peasant’s 
Revolt broke out in this town in 1525. 
Seventy odd years earlier, however, 
the Bishop had his difficulties not 
only with the peasants but also with 





the reigning Duke, Sigismund. 

The newly appointed Bishop be- 
lieved in ecclesiastical reform and 
did not hesitate in performing what 
he believed to be his duty respecting 
abuses. The Convent at Sonnenberg 
in his diocese was characterized by, 
and for long years had practiced, the 
grossest living and laxness of rules. 
To complicate the situation, the 
members were recruited from the 
Tyrolese nobility. In the eyes of the 
Abbess the Bishop’s ideas of con- 
vent living did not fit the mode of 
life of these noble ladies. Though 
inspections were made and promises 
of reform given, the convent con- 
tinued on its luxurious existence. 
Finally the Bishop excommunicated 
the Abbess. In so doing, he pleased 
nobody and laid the foundation for his 
second major trouble, a dispute which 
was not settled during his lifetime. 

Between’ difficulties, however, 
Nicholas was to enjoy a quite respite 
from his problems. His friend, Aeneas 
Sylvius, ascended to the Papacy, as 
Pius II, in 1458. Nicholas was in- 
vited by the new Pope to return to 
Rome: “Such abilities as yours,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘should not be suffered to 
languish imprisoned among snows 
and gloomy defiles.’’!! The cardinal 
accepted the invitation and was 
joyously welcomed. Once in Rome, 
new honors came to him, especially 
an appointment as Vice-General in 
Temporal affairs, while Pius was at 
Mantua attending a conference of 
Princes where he promoted a crusade. 
The Pope also tried to arbitrate the 
dispute between Nicholas and Sigis- 
mund. His time was wasted, for im- 
mediately on Nicholas’ retum to his 
diocese, literal warfare broke out. 

The events of the next year haveall 
the action any writer could dream of. 
They can be told here only in a 
sketchy way. The Duke rode against 
the Bishop with 500 horsemen and 
3000 infantry. On Easter Sunday, 
while he was celebrating Mass, 
Nicholas heard of the approaching 
attack and he and his chapter took 
refuge in the Castle of Bruneck. The 
Duke opened fire and the castle sur- 
rendered. The terms of surrender 
were ignominous to the cardinal and 
and costly: he had to pay 13,000 
florins; the Duke got off with a pious 
expression of regret for his past mis- 
demeanors. Though Nicholas gave 
written confirmation of the terms, as 
soon as he was free he repudiated 
the contract on the grounds of duress. 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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This study is based upon a survey 
of the audio-visual programs in 
eighteen of the nineteen institutions 
of higher learning in Florida, both 
white and negro. It considers the 
organization and administration, ma- 
terials, equipment, services, and 
teacher education at each institution. 
This survey was conducted by means 
of two questionnaires. Questionnaire 
**A’’ was intended for all institutions 
of higher learning in Florida with 
well developed audio-visual programs 
and questionnaire ‘‘B’’ for the in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the 
state that have limited audio-visual 
programs. As a result, completed or 
partially completed replies were re- 
ceived from 94.7 per cent of the in- 
stitutions of higher leaming in 
Florida. 


ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 






















All but two of the institutions re- 
porting have recognized that it is 
essential that one person be held 
responsible for the audio-visual 
program. However, according to 
responses from the questionnaire, 
with the exception of three full-time 
directors, all directors or persons in 
charge of the audio-visual program 
held other positions, such as: Co- 
ordinator of Secondary Internship, 
teaches in extension, and conducts 
classes on campus; Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education; Instructor in 
Elementary Education; Science In- 
structor; Dean of Men and Instructor 
of Science; Librarians (4); Instructor 
of Algebra and Plane Geometry; 
Treasurer in charge of maintenance; 
Separate handling or under each de- 
partment (2). 

The time spent by the person re- 
sponsible for the administration of 
the audio-visual program of the in- 
stitutions reporting varied from 10 
per cent to 100 per cent. In the six 
universities that responded, three 
have full-time directors; one person 
spends 35 per cent of his time in 
the audio-visual program; and one 
university did not answer this ques- 
tion. Of the four colleges reporting, 
only one answered this question. 
This institution reported 60 per cent 
of the director’s time spent in the 
audio-visual program. Of the eight 
junior colleges reporting, only four 
answered the question pertaining to 
the percentage of time spent by the 
director in the audio-visual program. 
Two junior colleges reported 10 per 
cent, one reported 20 per cent, and 
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AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAMS OF THE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 
IN FLORIDA 


by DEWEY L. GLASS 





Mr. Glass received his B.S. degree 
in library science from Florida State 
University in June, 1953. After 
Sarena he continued in this li- 

rary school as a graduate assistant 
in the Audio-Visual Center, receiving 
his M.A. degree in May, 1954, At 
present he is an Administrative 
Assistant, Air University Library, 
Audio Visual Center, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabama. 


one reported 30 per cent of the di- 
rector’s time spent in the audio- 
visual program. The total average 
time spent, excluding those not re- 
porting on this item, was about 48 
per cent. 

In the matter of the number of 
audio-visual personnel other than the 
director, only four institutions re- 
ported employing clerical assistants; 
four reported mechanical assistants; 
two reported shippers; two reported 
inspectors; and eight reported pro- 
jectionists. Apparently all but one of 
the institutions reporting on this 
question use student assistants as 
projectionists. One _ institution, 
however, has two full-time pro- 
jectionists, as well as five student 
assistants. 


BUDGETS 


Only seven institutions reported 
their budget for this academic year 
for materials and equipment. Four 
institutions reported no budgets. 
One of the institutions that reported 
no budget stated that the audio- 
visual program was supported by the 
School of Education’s budget for 
minimum needs. 

Budgets for the seven institutions 
reporting were as follows: (1) one 
university, $18,000; (2) one univer- 
sity, $1300; (3) one junior college, 


A Survey 












$3,300; (4) one college, $600; (5) one 
junior college, $400; (6) one junior 
college, $100; and (7) one junior 
college, $50. Four of the institutions 
that reported budgets and two who 
did not answer that question report- 
ed that their audio-visual programs 
were supported wholly by their in- 
Stitutions. One wumiversity reported 
that its audio-visual program was 
supported partially by the institu- 
tion and the rest from rental fees, 
Because of the variety of answers 
given by the seven institutions and 
because of the fact that only seven 
of the institutions reported having a 
budget, there is little basis for an 
over-all comparison of the institu- 
tions of higher learning in F lorida, 





















































PLANT 


Of the eighteen institutions re- 
porting, only six reported that their 
audio-visual program had one central 
headquarters. Three reported that 
their audio-visual program did not 
have any central geographic location, 
Nine did not answer this particular 
question. Six reported adequate 
storage space for audio-visual mate- 
rials and equipment. Three were in- 
adequate, and nine did not answer 
this question. Only four institutions 
reported that their equipment stor- 
age area provided space for main- 
tenance work as well as storage. 
Six reported their administrative 
quarters adequately separated from 
the rest of the area. Five reported 
booking and filing area separated 
from the storage area. Only three 
reported a satisfactory preview room 
for films, pictures, slides, tapes, 
discs, etc. Five reported a satis- 
factory shipping and receiving area. 

Only two of the institutions re- 
porting have the photo lab as part 
of the audio-visual program. 

It is somewhat interesting to note 
the various agencies of which the 
audio-visual « programs are a_ part 
administratively in the institutions 
of higher learning in Florida. Three 
universities, two colleges, and one 
junior college reported the audio- 
visual program administratively part 
of the Education Department. Four 
junior colleges reported the audio- 
visual program part of the library. 
One university reported its audio- 
visual program part of the Library 
School. One junior college reported 
its audio-visual program part of the 
office of the Dean of Men. One col- 
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Dr. Clarence L. Barnhart, Editor, 
Appleton-Century Dictionaries; 
Century Cyclopedia of Names, will 
speak at the 2nd General Session. 


(ee 


Dr. Philip B. Gove, General Editor, 
G & C Merriam Company, who will 
speak at the 2nd General Session. 


Dorothy H. West, Editor, Standard 
Catalog Series, H. W. Wilson Co., 
950 University Ave., New York-52, 
is speaker forthe Cataloger’s Round- 
table Breakfast. 


A ee 


Lovis Capron, West Palm Beach 
author (The Gold Arrowhead; The 
Medicine Bundles of the Florida 
Seminole and the Green Corn Dance; 
White Moccasins), speaker for the 
4th General Session, Friday evening. 


a 


Helen Wessells, Editor, Library 
Journal. Speaker for 2nd General, 
Session, Thursday evening, March 
24th. 


I ae mere nc 


Miss S. Janice Kee, Executive Sec- 
retary of the ALA Public Libraries 
Division. The Public Libraries Di- 
vision, with a membership of 5624 
includes Section organizations o 
library trustees, extension librari- 
ans, armed forces librarians, and 
librarians working in adult educa- 
tion and reference in public librar- 
ies. Speaker for Public Libraries 
Luncheon. 














The idea of lending books from 


one library to another developed 
concurrently with the growth of li- 
braries and from this development 
has sprung the problem of locating 
desired titles not in one’s library. 
From articles appearing in the pro- 
fessional literature it seems that 
this problem has plagued interlibrary 
loan librarians from the beginning, 
but, on the other hand, much has been 
done in recent years to alleviate 
the situation. Catalogs of holdings 
for the larger research libraries are 
now available and, of course, we all 
know the value of such catalogs as 
that from the Library of Congress. 
However, certainty of locating titles 
in these libraries places the burden 
on them to lend their materials. A 
large proportion of needed titles 
could be borrowed from the Library 
of Congress, but it is unreasonable 
to expect them to lend desiderata for 
all libraries in the country. This 
points directly to the problem of 
borrowing books locally and prompted 
your reference editor to attempt this 
symposium on Florida Interlibrary 
Loan Services. 

Questionnaires were sent to general 
college and public libraries in Florida 
with holdings of more than 15 ,000 
volumes as listed in the American 
Library Directory, 19th edition. Re- 
sults are recorded on the accompany- 
ing chart (p.28) and in the symposium 
which follows. It is hoped that this 
will form the basis for further discus- 
sion on the problems pointed out 
herein. Biel aire 

The Tampa Public Library inter- 
library loan services have increased 
very noticeably within the past two 
years. It is my opinion that the inter- 
library loan services within the state 
should be increased. There are sever- 
al fairly large libraries in the state 
and many libraries without large col- 
lections. The small libraries should 
call upon the larger libraries for 
loans and thus increase the useful- 
ness of all our materials. 

I have two proposals for increasing 
the use of our holdings through inter- 
library loan. One is that Florida li- 
brarians use the ALA Interlibrary 
Loan Code forms in requesting loans. 
This would do much to simplify the 
filling of interlibrary loan requests 
and would make the larger library 
much more willing to lend its mate- 
tial. Two, there should be a survey, 
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a listing or a publication of the 
strong holdings of the different li- 
braries. This would give us an indi- 
cation of the best library with which 
to place our requests for special 
material. 


W.S. FRIEZE 
see 28 

In so far as the policy of Sampson 
Library, in regard to interlibrary 
loan services, conforms to the Ameri- 
can Library Association Interlibrary 
Loan Code, it isn’t necessary to 
state explicitely the conditions gov- 
erning these loans. 

Most of the requests received by 
this library come from members of 
the faculty and from graduate stu- 
dents. A few requests are received 
from undergraduates who are engaged 
in research projects for which mate- 
tial, usually scientific periodicals, 
is not available. 

Requests received from other li- 
braries are readily granted. 

-—--ELEANOR ANNE HURST 
Stetson University Library 
see 

We are glad to borrow books for 
members of the Library and to lend 
material to other libraries. 

We ask the library lending us books 
for their rules governing interlibrary 
loans and try to see that these rules 
are followed to the letter. The li- 
braries from which we have requested 
most loans are the Library of Con- 
gress, Tampa Public Library, J ack- 
sonville Public Library, Bangor 
(Maine) Public Library, and Catholic 
University of America. 

We are glad to lend books to li- 
braries in other states, as well as 
in Florida and have done so several 
times. I was quite thrilled, several 
years ago, when the Library of Con- 
gress requested a loan from us and 
was delighted that we could grant 
their request. The book needed by 
the L.C. was a little Florida volume, 
Around the Lightwood Fire, by 
Caroline Mays Brevard. 

Borrowing material from other li- 
braries is a responsibility, of course, 
but one that we should assume, re- 
membering the privilege, the help 
this service is to us and to our 
patrons. 

-—--SERENA BAILEY ROSS 
Lakeland Public Library 


see 28 
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We are quite willing to lend books 
to other libraries, but have not often 
been asked to do so. We borrow from 
libraries within and without the state 
conforming fairly closely to the ALA 
Interlibrary Loan Code. 

-—-- LUCCILLE BOSTDORFF 
St. Petersburg Public Library 


set 


We are quite willing to borrow 
books for our readers from other 
sources and we also fill any library’s 
requests if possible. 

We require a $2.00 deposit if the 
book is to be borrowed from a li- 
brary in Florida, a $5.00 deposit if 
the book is available through the 
Library of Congress. The majority 
of our requests go to the Library of 
Congress. Small libraries inthe state 
account for most of our loans to other 
libraries, although we have had re- 
que sts from libraries as far away as 
Kansas. 

We have no microfilming services, 
but do make a photo reproduction in 
the library. Of the special collec- 
tions and materials, this library will 
make photographic copies for any 
others needing the material. The 
charge is 50¢ a page. We do not lend 
microfilm. 

Special items in the library include: 
Mark Catesby. Natural His of 
Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama 
Islands. London, 1731. (2 vols.). 
E. V. Blackman. Miami and Dade 
County. Washington, D.C., 1921. 
Herrera. Decados de Indias. Madrid, 
1726. Extensive microfilm holdings 
of Miami and other Florida papers, 
U.S. Census. Florida reports, 18307, 
and a genealogical collection. 

---— ANNE B. McCREARY 
Miami Public Library 


The Albertson Public Library con- 
forms to the American Library Asso- 
ciation Interlibrary Loan Code and 
finds it very satisfactory. The bulk 
of our borrowing comes from the 
Library of Congress and the Univer- 
sity of Florida, while most of our 
lending goes to small libraries in 
Central Florida. 

—--CLARA E. WENDEL 


see 
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Committee on County Library 
Standards 

An advisory committee on county 
library standards has been appointed 
by Mrs. W. Howard Smith, Chairman 
of the State Library Board. With 
Miss Zella D. Adams, Director of 
Library Extension, as chairman, the 
committee consists of Mrs. Gladys 
P. Anderson, Mrs. Gretchen Con- 
duitte, Mrs. Frank A. Hagel, and 
Dr. Archie McNeal. 

Mrs. Hagel, who is librarian of the 
St. Lucie County High School and a 
member of the Se. Lucie County Li- 
brary Board, was formerly on the 
staff of the North Carolina Library 
Commission. Mrs. Anderson is li- 
brarian of Lincoln High School, 
Tallahassee, and a past president 
of the Florida State Library Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Conduitte was librarian of the 
Jackson, Tennessee, Regional Li- 
brary before coming to Jacksonville, 
where she is librarian of the South- 
side Branch. Dr. McNeal is well 
known to readers of Florida Libraries 
as director of libraries at the Uni- 
versity of Miami. 

The committee met in Jacksonville 
on December 28 to formulate standards 
to be met by counties desiring to 
receive grants under the state-aid 
bill that the Florida Library Asso- 
ciation and the State Library Board 
will sponsor this year. It will recom- 
mend such standards for formal 
adoption by the Board if the bill be- 
comes a law. 

Conference on Education 

Mr. Thomas D. Bailey, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, has 
been named chairman of the Florida 
Conference on Education, which will 
report pressing problems in the field 
of Education to the White House Con- 
ference on Education next November. 

Since the state conferences are 
expected to consider education 
broadly, from early childhood through 
higher and adult levels, their de- 
liberations should touch upon the 
educational responsibilities of li- 
braries as well as those of the home, 
school, church and other neighbor- 
hood agencies. 
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Two Floridians were appointed by 
President Eisenhower to the national 
Committee for the Conference. They 
are Mr. Harold W. Sweatt, of Palm 
Beach, Chairman of the Board of the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, and Mrs. Mayme E. Williams 
of Miami, a teacher in Booker T. 
Washington High School and Presi- 
dent of the National Congress of 
Colored Parents and Teachers. 

Library Services Bill 

The Library Services Bill is being 
reintroduced in the 84th Congress 
with Senator Lister Hill of Alabama 
as the chief sponsor. Senator Hill 
will be Chairman of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, and 
may also serve as Chairman of the 
Education Subcommittee of this 
Committee. 

The only change in the bill will be 
the addition of a special definition 
of the term ‘‘rural’’ as it applies to 
this particular measure. In last 
year’s bill ‘‘rural’’ population meant 
the population of places of less than 
2,500 inhabitants. Under the new 
definition, the population of in- 
corporated and unincorporated places 
of up to 10,000 will be considered 
rural. 

This change is being made as the 
result of a discussion of the Library 
Services Bill at the ALA Conference 
in Minneapolis last summer. It was 
fele there that there is a tremendous 
need for extension of public library 
service in population centers larger 
than those with 2,500 or less in- 
habitants. 

The ALA Washington Office, in 
its Newsletter of December 10, says: 
‘The prospects of our legislation 
never looked so good, so get out 
your work clothes and be ready to 
work. With real effort on everyone’s 
part, the bill stands an excellent 
chance of passage inthis Congress.”’ 


County Libraries 


The Suwannee County Library Board 
was appointed in December and held 
its first meeting on January 6 ia Live 
Oak. At the invitation of the Board, 


Miss Zella Adams attended the meet- 
ing to discuss with them some of the 
technical problems of setting up a 
new library. 

A five-man committee has been 
appointed by the Leon County Com- 
missioners to make recommendations 
for organizing the Leon County Li- 
brary. Mrs. Gretchen K. Schenk, 
nationally known authority on county 
libraries, was the luncheon guest of 
the committee on January 7. 


‘Operation Book Swap"’ 


A state-wide child welfare project 
of the American Legion Auxiliary 
this year is ‘‘Operation Book Swap,”’ 
which is designed to substitute de- 
sirable books for objectionable comic 
books so prevalent as reading mate- 
tial among children. The basic idea 
of the operation is to use the popular 
practice of trading comics as a de- 
vice for retiring them from circulation. 

In ‘‘Operation Book Swap,’’ as 
planned by the Tallahassee Unit of 
the Auxiliary, a book of good format 
and content will be given in exchange 
for each ten or more objectionable 
comic books presented. The books 
used in the exchange will be se- 
lected by a committee of librarians 
to insure superior content and proper- 
ly graded interest level. 

Cash awards will also be made to 
the three children bringing in the 
largest number of comic books, and 
free movie tickets will be given to 
the first ten children under twelve to 
participate in the exchange. 
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HONOR ROLL OF FLORIDA LIBRARY ADVERTISERS 
. . . they rate first call on your patronage. . . 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 
DOBBS BROS. LIBRARY BINDING CO. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 


DOUBLEDAY COMPANY, INC. 
F.E. COMPTON AND CO. 
FOLLETT LIBRARY BOOK CO. 
GAYLORD BROTHERS, INC. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON HOTEL, 
WEST PALM BEACH 
THE GEORGIA NEWS COMPANY 


EXHIBITORS’ RESPONSE -— So far 
we have had excellent response from 
exhibitors making their plans to 
attend the FLA convention in West 
Palm Beach, March 24-26. We are 
hoping those old friends from whom 
we have not heard will get their 
reservations in soon, for we are 
looking forward to having all of them 
with us at the convention this year. 
We have asked Zack Haygood, Na- 
tional Library Binding Co., to give 
the response for the exhibitors at 
the First General Session. 


EXHIBITORS’ ROUNDTABLE News- 
letter is now received by the editor. 
We joined the Roundtable so we would 
know what was going on in the organ- 
ization. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE AND 
FLORIDA HISTORY — Mr. Raphael 
Gould, director of American Library 
Service, sends information regarding 
Florida history. He has on hand 
colonial records of Spanish Florida 
in two volumes by Jeannette T. Con- 
nor. Mr. Gould states that it is in 
mint condition. Volume one: ‘“‘Letters 
and Reports of Government and Secu- 
lar Persons 1570-77.’’ Volume two: 
*‘Letters and Reports of Governments, 
Deliberations of the Council of the 
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THE GROLIER SOCIETY, INC. 


THE H.R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


Indies, Royal Decrees and other 
Documents 1577-80.’ Published 19 25- 
30; price $17.50. Mr. Gould states 
that he is willing to give special 


billing 
possible 
Another item of interest from Ameri- 
can Library Service is Florida Place- 
Names of Indian Origin and Seminole 
Personal Names by William Read, 
Louisiana State University Press, 


1935. $1.95. 


GAYLORD'S TRIANGLE announces 
a new style magazine protector which 
they say is five times tougher than 
any old style. They are in smooth 
vinyl plastic, twice as thick as the 
old style. It is flexible and will not 


> 


terms to make acquisition 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY 
NATHANIEL DAME AND COMPANY 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY 
COMPANY OF GEORGIA, INC. 
NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. 
REMINGTON RAND LIBRARY BUREAU 
STANDARD SCHOOL SERVICE 
UNIVERSAL DIXIE BINDERY 
WILCOX AND FOLLETT CO. 


become brittle or crack according to 
the Triangle. The back of each bind- 
ing is vinyl-coated cloth. The cor- 
ners are metal reinforced. 


SAFETY EDUCATION DATA 
SHEETS published by the National 
Safety Council are available in perma- 
nent form exclusively from Huntting. 
It contains 62 data sheets making up 
over 250 pages illustrated and covers 
the subject of safety in the home, at 
school, at play, at work, etc. The 

ice to libraries and schools is 

3.20 each; 25 or more copies for 
libraries or schools, each $2.92. 


(Please turn to page 31 for a list of Ex- 
hibitors.) 












Mr. Earl N. Manchester of Day- 
tona Beach died on November 
11 after a brief illness. He was 
retired from the University of 
Ohio Library and at the time of 


his death was Director of the S. 
Cornelia Young Library in Day- 
tona Beach. He is survived by 
his widow Mrs. Alice W. Man- 
chester. 


FLORIDA GOVERNMENT: ‘‘Book 
News’’ of Thomas Crowell Company 
announces the release of The Govern- 
ment and Administration of Florida 
by Dean Wilson K. Doyle of Florida 
State University; Angus Laird of the 
Florida Merit System; and S. Sherman 
Weiss of the Legislative Reference 
Bureau. This is in the American 
Commonwealth Series. To quote the 
‘“Book News,”’ ‘“‘Here for the first 
time in a single volume is a com- 
prehensive and dependable account 
of the government of Florida and how 
it works.”” 


TOM DREIER OF ST. PETERSBURG 
in his ‘Your Public Library’? has a 
definition of culture which he quotes 
from Douglass D. Paige, former pro- 
fessor of English and now with Young 
and Rubicam, Inc.: ‘Don’t run away 
with the idea that culture is solely 
knowledge of books, art, music, or 
whatever. Culture is a state of the 
mind. It is the accretion of data from 
books, art, music, people, countries, 
religion. Culture helps a man to make 
distinctions between things that 
appear similar and to perceive rela- 
tionships between things that appear 
different. It is a constant sorting 
out and evaluation of daily phenome- 
na, as natural to a cultured person 
as breathing.”’ 


TV AND THE READING HABITS OF 
CHILDREN in the public library 
seems to be a basic topic of con- 
versation with librarians. We have 
Statistics from Myrtle R. Wunderlich, 
Children’s Librarian, St. Petersburg 
Public Library, to the effect that 
there is an increase without any 
special reading contest promotion 
in her reading room over like periods 
of last year. Other conversations I 
have heard indicate that St. Peters- 
burg is lucky, because in Gainesville 
and in West Palm Beach the TV 
shows are definitely attracting the 
children and cutting down on library 
circulation to this goup. It would 
be interesting to have figures from 
other places to know the real answer. 


CONTENTS IN ADVANCE of VWilliams- 
bridge Station, New York, asked to 
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The Editor's Own Subject Headings 


include Florida Libraries in its pub- 
lication. The title is self-explanatory. 
The publication will include con- 
tents (pre-publication) of a selected 
list of journals in the field of librar- 
ianship, documentation, archives, 
and bibliography.”” 


MRS. BETTY TAYLOR of the Uni- 
versity of Florida Library Reference 
Department indexes Florida Libraries 
each year. A note of thanks to her. 


“At a meeting of Clubs I’ve attended, 

Pve found there was room for improvement. 
More effort I felt was expended, 

Making motions than making much movement.”’ 


This poem of Richard Armour ap- 
peared in ‘‘Learning Parliamentary 
Procedures’’ by Alice Sturgis. This 
quotation, and the following were 
recently used by Edwin Castagna, 
president of the California Library 
Association. Mr. Castagna quotes 
from the character in Fanny Burney’s 
**Evelina,”’ who replied to the 
question, ‘‘Do you come to the play 
without knowing what it is?’’, ‘‘Oh, 
yes, sir, yes, very frequently. I 
have no time to read play-bills. One 
merely comes to meet ones friends 
and show one’s alive.’’ 

lt would be nice if we could par- 
ticipate actively in our FLA con- 
vention. That is, think a little about 
it before we go and take part when 


we get there. 


RATES FOR CONVENTION 
Hotel and Functions 
George Washington Hote! 
Single rooms from $5 


Double rooms from $8 


Meal Functions 
Breakfast $1.15 


Luncheon $1.75 
Banquet $3.50 

















































Memortal Library, West Palm Beach. 


EXCERPT FROM ‘‘DUES BLUES:’’ 
“As if we didn’t have trouble enough 
with income taxes, car registrations 
and the flu epidemic, the library 
associations have ganged up on us 
again with those greetings which 
arrive every year about this time. . . 

“The question that always pops 
up when these bills for dues are 
received is ‘What have these asso- 
ciations done for me?’ And the 
answer is likely to be, ‘Well, there’s 
the annual conference, and the dis- 
trict and chapter meetings, and then 
the Bulletin-~-’... 

‘These incidentals to membership, 
the conferences and the lene, 
are in fact the least important rea- 
sons for joining the associations. 
The great thing is that, being com- 
mitted to a profession, dependent 
on it for our daily bread, and at- 
tached directly to it willy-nilly for 
35-40 hours a week, it behooves us 
to concern ourselves with the im- 
provement of it, of the institutions 
or the committees it serves, and 
the conditions under which we much 
work at it.” From Stanford Library 
Bulletin, vol. VI, no. 23, February 
25, 1954. 


A COURSE IN HUMAN RELATIONS 
was given at the Albertson Public 
Library, Orlando, by Red Henderson 
to the members of the staff. It was 
a serious effort in staff and com- 
munity relations, prepared by Red, 
studied for by the staff, and carried 
out during a normal work day. Mem- 
bers of the staff write that it was a 
very worthwhile course. 


NATIONAL PUBLICITY FOR LI- 
BRARIES was achieved February 
6 when libraries were discussed on 
the University of Chicago Round 
Table of NBC radio, coast to coast, 
independent and affiliated stations. 
Participants in this interesting pro- 
gram were L. Quincey Mumford and 
others. 

(P lease turn to page 23, col. 2) 
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by Felicia Traxler 


It was the day after Thanksgiving. We were trooping away from Florida’s 
Ringling Art Gallery, in Sarasota, to our car in the parkway. My husband was 
pushing the grandbaby in his stroller. My sister, her daughter (her husband 
left behind at his newspaper job) and I were smiling over an attendant’s in- 
vitation to “Set the baby on the marble table, ma’am, and change him. That’ll 
be all right.’” We looked anything but elegant and world-traveled. 

Three smartly dressed young women had just parked their sleek convertible 
near us and started toward the museum. They had come from the direction of 
the Ringling home, now open to tourists. ‘‘What is this building?” they asked 
us. 

“This is the art gallery,’ we replied. “There are Renaissance paintings 
and other masterpieces,’’ we added enthusiastically. 

They stopped in their tracks. ‘‘We’ve seen those,’’ they said. They turned 
to each other. “We don’t need to go in there. We went through that art gallery 
in Louisville. Don’t you remember?’’ That clinched the point, and they mrned 
back to their shiny car. 

My daughter looked incredulous. ‘‘We should have told them,’’ she said 
softly, that I have visited the Louvre; Aunt Mabelle the National Gallery in 
Edinburgh; Daddy the Field Museum of Art, and you the Metropolitan, and we 
still think this is wonderful.”’ 

And it is. We as Floridians are fortunate to have this splendid and well 
housed collection as a legacy toward the culture of our state. If you haven’t 
visited it, do it now! And while you are about it, drive across the new multi- 
million dollar SUNSHINE SKYWAY over Tampa Bay, where you will hold your 
breath as you watch the cars ahead climbing to the clouds while you wonder 
if you can make it — straight up! Then go back to your library and post a 
night when you will show to your patrons color slides of Florida’s art treasures 
made by the Department of Visual Instruction, General Extension Division, in 
cooperation with the Ringling Museum of art. 

There are three sets of these slides, each set consisting of fifteen or more 
pictures with recorded explanation and background, sufficient for a full even- 
ing of art. You do not have to lecture. Just show the slides, play the records, 
and look and listen with your audience. The slides are 2 x 2-inch Kodachrome. 
Recordings, slides and projector may be borrowed from the General Extension 
Division by booking with the Department of Visual Instruction, 908 Seagle 
Building, Gainesville, Florida. One set of slides is composed of Madonnas; 
another shows representative Dutch masterpieces; and the third set is of the 
Rubens group which was Mr. Ringling’s major interest in his entire collection. 

Florida librarians do not need to be reminded that a library no longer con- 
sists of books alone, but of all the worthwhile audio-visual material that one 
can lay hands on, as well. That is why I want to report my visit to the Ring- 
ling Museum and tell you how you can show its paintings to your patrons. 

I was enchanted with the museum itself and its setting. It is a Florentine 
villa near the blue waters of the Gulf of Mexico, approached by an avenue, 
bordered with stately royal palms, and looking east, toward the Tamiami Trail. 
The galleries are built around three sides of an open court, developed as an 
Italian garden, consisting of grassed plots, divided by walkways, and em- 
bellished with a fountain, shrubbery and statues, some of which are originals 
and dating the Christian era. There are loggias on each side and a wall at the 
rear, covered with crimson bougainvilleas, which catch the eye and lead it to 
the high pines and palms just beyond and finally to the blue sky and white 
clouds above. Frances (that is the daughter) involuntarily exclaimed, ‘This 
is just like Italy.’’ When she was in Italy four years ago she wrote, ‘This 
reminds me of Florida.’’ And that similarity was what Mr. Ringling had 
in mind when he built the Museum to house his art collection. Forli, Pescia 
and Veronese, who were painting their madonnas before and during the Renais- 
sance, would feel right at home in Sarasota, Florida. I wondered, as I stood 
there, surrounded by European art six hundred years old and more, would we 
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LIBRARY 
SERVICES 
BILL 


Twenty-three Representatives have 
recently introduced into the House 
of Representatives a bill designed 
to stimulate state and local interest 
in improving and extending public 
library service to the mural areas of 
the United States now without such 
service or with inadequate service. 
The measure is known as the 
LIBRARY SERVICES BILL, Senate 
No. 205. 

Approved and supported by the 
American Library Association the 
measure will help states to over- 
come a national shortage of public 
library service to the more than 2% 
million persons, most of whom live 
in rural areas and are without access 
to a local library. 

The LIBRARY SERVICES BILL 
authorizes Federal assistance in 
the amount of $7!4 million each year 
for a five year period to be matched 
by the state library agencies for the 
development and promotion of ade- 
quate library service through demon- 
strations and other means. The 
state library agencies are given 
full jurisdiction over the develop 
ment of plans for the use of the 
funds and in carrying out those 
plans. While this legislation will 
not remedy all the present library 
deficiencies, it will do much to 
stimulate the states to greater ac- 
tion in providing adequate library 
service to all their citizens. 

Seventeen national organizations 
have endorsed this legislation. 
These organizations include fam, 
labor, educational, civic and veteran 
groups which believe that the pro- 
vision of effective library service 
for all our people is a national con- 
cem, as well as a state and local 
concem. 

The LIBRARY SERVICES BILL 
was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Lister Hill of Alabama. It 
is now in committee in both Houses. 
Early action’ by both Houses of 
Congress is expected. Write your 
senator and representatives telling 
them that Tennessee libraries will 
benefit from this legislation. 











ever develop an art of our own. Why 
not? I thought. Sarasota has its own 
art colony; and they are dotted all 
around the state. And we as librar- 
ians owe them a boost, by encourag- 
ing our patrons to become familiar 
with the great achievements of the 
_ (Please turn to page 31) 
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“Meet the author.”’ It’s fun! It 
gives us a new appreciation for 
books. As librarians, we handle so 
many books that we hardly take 
time to stop and think about the 
author who labored months, and even 
years, to produce a book that moves 
in and out of a library so noiseless- 
ly. Then we meet an author, and we 
enjoy a rebirth! All books become 
living symbols of a person whose 
thoughts — even dreams — have gone 
into the creating of a book. We be- 
come aware that we are privileged 
persons to be able to come in con- 
tact with so many wonderful books. 
An author once told me that a part 
of the author goes into every book 
he writes. 

Pinellas County librarians are 
enjoying just such a program this 
year. We have spent many years 
gearing our programs to problems 
and techniques of the profession. 
This year we have chosen a program 
that will bring inspiration to the 
group. We have had six authors as 
our guest speakers, and are looking 
forward to having more with us this 
spring. We have found it a stimulating 
experience and hope you will make 
the effort to locate authors in your 
vicinity. They are wonderful to li- 
brarians because they are so inter- 
ested in books. 

We really borrowed the idea from 
the Miami Public Library. During the 
past year they instituted a series of 
“Meet the author’’ programs. That 
gave me an idea. Surely there were 
a few authors here onthe West Coast. 
With the help of librarians and friends 
we found that we harbored a treasure 
right on our doorsteps! We have 
thoroughly enjoyed the six we have 
had the pleasure of meeting, and 
believe you will be interested in 
something about their work. 


WEST COAST AUTHORS 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Hackett both 
write, but not as a team. Paul has 


written ‘‘Cardboard Giants’’ and 
Marie, ‘‘Cliff’s Edge,’’ which ap- 
peared in condensed form in the 


July Readers Digest. Both books 
are built around the same theme—the 
experiences aperson has as a mental 
patient and the long hard fight back 
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"MEET THE AUTHOR" PROGRAM PROVING POPULAR IN PINELLAS 


by 
MARGARET SEWELL 
Program Chairman 
County Library Council 
Pinellas County 


to complete health. Each book re- 
flects the writers’ struggle through 
the crisis. This young couple make 
their home in Tarpon Springs, but 


are in Hollywood at the present 
where they are advisors in the film- 
ing of their books. Both books will 
be merged in the motion picture pro- 
duction. Pinellas County librarians 
keenly anticipate its release. Mr. 
Hackett left the thought with us 
that writers, in order to become suc- 
cessful, must write what they think 
and not what people expect them to 
think. 

Mrs. Mildred Woodall is a first 
grade teacher in Tarpon Springs. 
She has written two books for grades 
—3; ‘Sammy Seahorse’’ and ‘‘Sally 
Sponge.’’ Mrs. Woodall said thar she 
could find. nothing suitable for the 
first grade on sea-life. So she de- 
cided to write something the children 
would enjoy, and at the same time 
be informative. Where better to start 
than with ‘Sally Sponge,’’ with all 
the children in Tarpon Springs inter- 
ested in sponges? She was encour- 
aged to offer them for publication, 
and since they have been so well 
received, she plans others in the 
series. 

Mr. Charles Minor Blackford, 
author of the well-known ‘‘Deep 
Treasure’’ is also a resident of 
Tarpon Springs. This book, one of 
the ‘‘Land of the Free’’ series, has 
its setting in Tarpon Springs. Mr. 
Blackford is a very thoughtful writer 
and has made a contribution to juve- 
nile literature in this picture of the 
little Greek boy who came to America 
and was with the first Greek immi- 
grants who took over the sponge 
fishing industry on Florida’s west 
coast a generation ago. It was good 
to know the author whose book has 


been so well received by our students. 


Mr. Robert Spencer Carr of Clear- 
water talked to the group on writing. 
He has had several of his stories 
published in Saturday Evening Post; 
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at present he teaches Creative Writ- 
ing at Belleair Art Center at Clear- 
water. It was a privilege for us to 
have Mr. Spencer with us, and have 
him share with us his ideas as a 
teacher of writers. He urges students 
to write — anything — just write, for 
writing is an art learned only by 
writing. ‘Keep a diary,”’ he strongly 
advocates. He says that it is wonder- 
ful for a person to have a place to 
write down everything he feels about 
things and people. And there is no 
better place than the diary. He said 
that at some time in their lives, 
nearly all good writers kept a diary. 

There has been an interesting 
variety to the programs. We have 
enjoyed Mrs. Bob Pritchard, co-author 
with Mrs. Fannie Venos in ‘‘Can the 
Greeks Cook’’—the fine cook book 
recently published on Greek Cookery. 
She has authored a children’s color- 
ing book titled, ‘‘Scormy, the Brave 
Sponge Diver,’’ which will make its 
appearance later this month. Mrs. 
Pritchard is a very charming person 
and very definitely interested in 
libraries since her son is on the 
student staff at Tarpon Springs 
High School. 

ur next meeting promises to be 
just as interesting as the others. 
We have two S&. Petersburg writers 
scheduled; Miss Jean Lee Latham 
and Miss Bea Lewi. Miss Latham 
who has written ‘‘Young Mr. Eli” 
and ‘‘Medals for Morse’’ will talk to 
us on “How to Write.’’ She teaches 
a class in creative writing here in 
St. Petersburg. She has collaborated 
with Miss Lewi in several magazine 
stories. Miss Lewi writes for Humpty- 
Dumpty and Children’s Digest - 
little action stories the children 
love. We are looking forward to 
having these authors with us. 

Then there is the elusive Dr. 
James Cloyd Bowman! He is off 
somewhere every time I try to reach 
him. Since he is a specialist in the 
field of American folk lore, we are 
most interested in having him with 
us. 
We have also tried to contact Mr. 
Felix Riesenberg who makes his 
home in Sarasota. We are especially 
anxious to have him come in March 


(P lease turn to page 33-col. 3) 
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HE WENT UP IN A JET...AND)|| 
It starts with a question . . . just one. “How does a jet fly?” € AME SO WN 


Johnny wonders. He knows he will find the answer 
in Tue Boox or Know ence. And in a few seconds he 


' 
' 
has it . . . in an article as technically correct as constant i N A N 


revision can make it. (Last year alone, 1 out of every 

7 pages was completely revised to keep this reference 

work modern.) But Johnny doesn’t stop there. E L V TO os 
Intrigued by the graphic news-type pictures, 

fascinated by the easy narrative style, he looks to 


see what the next article holds . . . and the next. Before 
long, the mind that asked idly how an airplane 


Here is a reference work that is unique because it 
actually makes learning a delightful habit. By thinking 
the way the child does, in ever-widening areas of 
interest . . . by stimulating the curiosity that is the 
teacher’s greatest ally . . . THz Book or KNOWLEDGE 
helps to deepen and reinforce the teacher’s effort. 

In 20 large volumes covering 7,607 pages . . . 

with 15,000 informative pictures (hundreds in full color), 
and over 31,000 alphabetically arranged index references 
and cross-references . . . THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE 

is proving itself a daily asset in schools everywhere. 
Have you seen the new edition? 

Write today for complete information 

on The Book of Knowledge. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The clopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Po ular Science. 
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flies is buzzing with facts on how an elevator works. | 
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THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 24TH 
10:00 A.M. REGISTRATION BEGINS and is continuous, Main Lobby, George Washington Hotel . 
12:00 Noon EXECUTIVE BOARD LUNCHEON MEETING, Parlor A, George Washington Hotel . 
2:00 P.M. CALL TO ORDER, Ist General Session, William Frieze presiding, Ballroom, George 
to Washington Hotel . 
3:00 P.M. 
Welcome: E.V. "Jack" Faircloth, Mayor of West Palm Beach 
Response: Elizabeth Peeler, FLA President-elect 
Greetings: read by William Frieze 
Introduction of Exhibitors: William Frieze 
Response: Zack Haygood, National Library Bindery Company, Atlanta 
Legislative Program for 1955: Frank Sessa and Legislative Committee of FLA 
Report of the Nominating Committee: Agnes Gregory, Chairman, Florida State University 
Library School 
Announcements 


3:45 P.M. COMMITTEE MEETINGS if called by committee chairman. 
5:00 P.M. RECEPTION, Patio, Society of the Four Arts Library. 


8:15 P.M. CALL TO ORDER, 2nd General Session, William Frieze presiding, Ballroom, George Washing- 
ton Hotel. Introduction of speakers, Louis Shores, Program Chairman. 


manent ©; Wiese, Biter, Gibedey Jeera! oiicedccwcd binsccacnncaseenseeses 
bbe Oube soe backed 56ndd eons es ece seco ees " Editor's Responsibility " 

Clarence L. Barnhart, Editor, Appleton-Century Dictionaries .........0.4 sees 

Philip B. Gove, General Editor, G&C Merriam Company .........eecee0 eee 
Gas kePEb6Ghanddvoeancbaceetecdes " Dictionary Making and Language Use" 


FRIDAY, MARCH 25TH 
8:00 A.M. BREAKFAST (Tickets on sale at Registration desk. Please purchase before 5 p.m. Thursday). 


Adult Book Reviews: Parlors 2 and 3, George Washington Hotel. Chairman, 

Ruth Rockwood, Florida State University Library School, Tallahassee. Speaker: 
Dr. Cooley Verner, Adult Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 

Children's Book Reviews: East Lounge, George Washington Hotel. Chairman, Sue Begley, 
Jacksonville Free Public Library. Speaker: Agnes Gregory, Florida State University 
Library School, Tallahassee. Review of Children's Books. 

Catalogers' Round Table: Terrace (West Lounge if rain), George Washington Hotel. Chairman, 
Fred David Bryant, Health Center Library, University of Florida. Speaker: Dorothy H. West, 
Editor, Standard Catalog Series, H.W. Wilson Company. "Cataloging for libraries around the 
world." 

Reference Round Table: Ballroom, George Washington Hotel. Chairman, Gladys Henderson, 
Rollins College, Winter Park. Speaker: Dr. Louis Shores, Dean, Library School, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. " Best Reference books of the year. " 


10:00 A.M. CALL TO ORDER, 3rd General Session, William Frieze presiding, Ballroom, George 
to Washington Hotel . 
11:30 A.M. 
Old Business 
Reports of Officers 
Reports of Committees 
New Business 
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March, 1955 


SECTION LUNCHEONS (Please purchase tickets before 5 p.m. Thursday). 


College and Special Libraries. Parlors 2 and 3, George Washington Hotel . Chairman, Lilly 
Carter, University of Florida Library, Gainesville. Speaker: Marietta Daniels, Assistant 
Librarian, Columbus Memorial Library, Pan-American Union Library, Washington, D.C. 
"Libraries of Latin American." 

Public Libraries: Ballroom, George Washington Hotel. Chairman, Mary Workizer, St. 
Petersburg Public Library. Speakers: Janice Kee, A.L.A. Public Library Service; Dr. Cooley 
Verner, Adult Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 

School and Children's: West Lounge, George Washington Hotel, Chairman, Lucille Cotton, 
Board of Public Instruction, Pensacola. Speaker: Louise Galloway, Library School, Florida 
State University. " Progress and Trends in Library Service to Children and Young People." 

Trustees and Friends of Libraries: Parlor B, George Washington Hotel. Chairman, Mrs. Howard 


Smith, State Library Board, Brooksville. Speaker: Dr. Cooley Verner, Adult Education, 
Florida State University. 


SIGHTSEEING AND OTHER RECREATION (your choice). 


1. Sightseeing by boat. Boats dock at Flagler and First (directly across Flagler foom 
George Washington Hotel ). Commercial rates. 

2. Sightseeing by bus. Bus depot at Narcissus and First (directly across First from 
George Washington Hotel). Commercial rates. 

3. Fashion show. Burdine's, Hibiscus Room, 3 p.m. 


BANQUET. 4th General Session, William Frieze presiding, Ballroom, George Washington 
Hotel. (Please purchase tickets by noon Friday. ) 


George Rosner, University of Miami Library, Toastmaster 
Speaker: Louis Capron, author, " Experiences Among the Seminole " 


SATURDAY, MARCH 26TH 


CALL TO ORDER, 5th General Session, William Frieze presiding, Ballroom, George Wash- 
ington Hotel. 


Election of Officers 

Unfinished Business 

Committee Reports 

New Business including Constitutional Amendments 
Introduction of New Officers 

Adjournment 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING, Elizabeth Peeler presiding, FLORIDA LIBRARIES suite, 
George Washington Hotel . 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 
TO THE FLORIDA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE XI AS IT NOW STANDS 
Amendments 


This Constitution may be amended by two-thirds vote of the members present at any Annual Meeting 
provided a majority of the membership is present and due notice of the proposed change has been 
given by the Executive Board in the call for the meeting. If a majority of the membership is not 
present, this constitution may be amended upon a vote by members present authorizing the Executive 
Board to conduct a vote by mail. Two/thirds of those voting must approve the proposed amendment. 


ARTICLE XI 
Amendments 


This constitution may be amended at any regular meeting of the Association by a two-thirds vote of 
those present and voting, provided due notice of the proposed amendment has been given at least thirty 
days before the meeting at which it is presented. (This is adopted from the SELA constitution, 
Article 6, as given in the SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARIAN, Fall, 1952, issue, pages 108-109.) 


This proposal is submitted by the Activities Committee with the concurrence of the Constitution 
Committee. 
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PUBLIC LIBRAR 


Calling all libraries! Calling all 
libraries! What's been doing with 
you since last we saw each other? 

Well, the response to that SOS was 
really great and as a result we can 
take you on a tour of the state and 
visit places and people. ’Spose we 
should do this alphabetically or 
geographically but somehow it seems 
more fun just to drop in hither and 
yon, so here goes. . . 


Up in Orlando there’ve been some 
changes made. Mrs. Floyd H. Bruton 
is now Administrative Secretary to 
Director Clara Wendel and David 
Flick has joined the staff as Adult 
Education Librarian. Mrs. Bruton is 
from Stamford, Conn., where she was 
secretary to the librarian of the 
Ferguson Library and Mr. Flick 
comes from Salem, O., where he was 
the librarian of the Salem Public. 
Other personnel changes at Albert- 
son are the addition of two clerks, 
Marlene Daugherty and Juanda Smith, 
and Bonnie Lewis has joined the 
force as a page. 

At the Jacksonville Public Library, 
Red Henderson is not the only new 
member on Mr. Marron’s Staff. There’s 
Mrs. Gretchen Conduitte, whose 
article on the Wisconsin Institute 
appeared in the December issue of 
Florida Libraries (it’s good and if 
you missed it, now’s the time to go 
back and catch up), has been named 
librarian at the Southside Branch. 
Red says that her career has been 
conditioned, geographically at least, 
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by her husband’s very active career 
as a civil engineer, and, fortunately 
for FLA, he is now assigned to the 
Jacksonville Naval Air Station. 
We’re happy to join in welcoming 
Mrs. Conduitte to FLA and hope with 
Jacksonville that both the 
Conduitte’s stay will be long and 
satisfy ing. 

While they were gaining staff in 
Jacksonville they were also losing 
some members, for Janice Glover, 
assistant in the Reference Depart- 
ment, has accepted a similar post 
with the Grandyiew Heights Public 
Library up in Ohio. (Not some of 
Paul Noon’s influence, we hope). 
And, Julien Larisey has accepted a 
position with the Ocala Public Li- 
brary, which is under the direction 
of our good friend Jewell Garvin. 

And, we must not leave Jackson- 
ville, without congratulating Joseph 
F, Marron, on successfully (and we 
do mean successfully) completing 
35 years of uninterrupted service as 
Chief Librarian of the Jacksonville 
Free Public Library. Before coming 
to Jacksonville, Mr. Marron was 
Legislative Reference Librarian of 
the Texas State Library, a position 
that sounds a little dry for the Dean 
of Florida’s librarians, and we'll 
wager he didn’t get his fund of won- 
derful stories in the arid wastes of 
a State Library. 


Lined up to congratulate Joseph F. Marron, chief librarian of the Jackson- 


ville 


Public Library, on the fifth anniversary of the £100,000 Southside 


Branch Library are (left to right) Mr. Marron; J.L. Dart, library trustee; Dr. 
Frank G. Slaughter, main speaker at the anniversary meeting (January 28, 
1955); George W. Martin, Carl V. Cesery; H.P. Osborn, public library trustee; 
L.E. Hokes, former city councilman, and Dr, C.D. Rollins. 
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Many libraries in the state have 
active Friends of the Library or- 
ganizations and one of the most 
active is in St. Petersburg. Mrs. 
Marion Hook is president and writes: 
“Friends of the Library in St. 
Petersburg have made a new-old 
discovery that program diversifica- 
tion is good, very good. Always 
with some phase of library service 
or development in mind, the Friends 
have gathered with new talents and 
audiences, in new places, at new 
hours. One example is a series of 
high-fidelity concerts on Sunday 
afternoons in the Doyle Garden — 
the outdoor reading room of the li- 
brary — with Leon Poulopoulos, con- 
ductor of the &. Petersburg sym- 
phony, as commentator. Our library 
has a collection of 700 records. 
Our Christmas party in the Children’s 
Room, with beautiful music, story- 
telling, hot, spiced apple juice and 
fancy cookies was a real joy to 
everyone. ..Our January meeting was 
held in a privately-owned garden, 
with conducted tours through the 
beautiful garden, flower legends 
told by one member, and a talk on 
orchid culture by our host.’’ 

Thank you, Mrs. Hook. You know 
imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery and we wouldn’t be surprised 
if St. Petersburg wasn’t flattered 


(Please turn to page 24-col. 2.) 


R.D. Hill, President of the Library 
Board, Memorial Library, West Palm 
Beach. 
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NEW BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


From Florida State University 
comes big, exciting news! ‘‘The con- 
tract for the new library building was 
let on October 13, 1954, to Beers 
Construction Company at a cost of 
$1,403,245, exclusive of equipment. 
Floor space is approximately 106,000 
square feet, including some 15,000 
square feet allocated to the Library 
School. The school will occupy a 
part of the ground floor of the build- 
ing. Book capacity of the building 
is estimated at 500,000 volumes 
and seating space at 1,000 readers. 
The entire building will be air-con- 
ditioned.’’ Sure sounds wonderful! 

The library at the University of 
Miami has acquired a new Readex 
Microprint Reader which can be 
used for Microcards as well as Micro- 
print. It is available for use in the 
Circulation Department. 


COLLECTIONS 


The December season of giving 
brought a truly fine gift to the Samp- 
son Library at Stetson University: a 
collection of rare books on Egypt 
from the library of the first class in 
the School of Law. There are 29 
books in all, 23 of which were made, 
as the title pages show, at the order 
of the Emperor Napoleon I about a 
decade after his famous campaign 
along the Nile. . . .Among the re- 
maining six books, two magnificent 
volumes of colored copies of Egyp- 
tian paintings, selected and made by 
Nina M. Davis and published by the 
Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago in 1936, deserve special 
note. Mr. James Pollard, who is in 
charge of the Fish trust, says that 
he believes they were given to Mr. 
Fish by the Egyptian government at 
the time of his service there as 
minister. The oldest book in the 
group is one printed in 1714 in 
Paris showing pictures of various 
costumes then in use throughout the 
Near East and dealing to some ex- 
tent too with the customs of the 
people.... 

At the University of Miami, the 
Staff Library now includes more than 
200 titles. The majority of the books 
are mysteries, historical novels 
and book club selections of the last 
few years. More than 100 volumes 
were acquired during the past year, 
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ANNE WEAVER 


Coolie Verner, School of Edu- 


cation, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. Speaker 
at Adult Book Review Break- 
fast; Public Libraries Luncheon; 
Trustees Luncheon. 


and many of them were gifts from 
Kitty and Don Moore and Don Hall. 
Acquisitions Department also ar- 
ranged to give us some duplicates 
of titles in the library. Any other 
contributions, including pocket books 
are welcome. 


Frank O. King, Winter Park, cre- 
ator of the comic strip, ‘Gasoline 
Alley,’’ has given ten valuable 
books to Rollins College which will 
be added tothe rare books collection 
of Mills Memorial Library. Among 
the books given are: ‘‘The Works of 
Mr. Thomas Brown, Serious and 
Comical, in Prose and Verse,”’’ 
1730; ‘‘Natural’ History of the Earth, 
Written in Latin,’’ 1726; ‘‘The His- 
tory of the World, Compiled by the 
Learned Dionisius Petavius,’’ 1659; 
“‘Pourtricture of His Sacred Majesty 
King Charles II,’’ 1694 and others. 
Recent gifts of books also have 
been received from Bernard M. 
Baruch, New York City; Mrs. Sidney 
French, Mr. and Mrs. Hope Strong, 
Mrs. Charles H. MacDowell, Edwin D. 
Allsbough, Jr., Dean B. Gregg, 
Theodore W. Reed and Mrs. Eugene 


R. Shippen, all of Winter Park. 

Dr. Edwin Osgood Grover, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Books at Rollins 
College, kindly persuaded Mrs. J.H. 
Porter of Atlanta, Georgia, to give 
to the Mills Memorial Library re- 
cently her very valuable collection 
of Frankliniana. This collection of 
86 volumes, which includes some 
first editions and privately printed 
editions, will be housed as a special 
unit accessible to faculty, students 
and patrons doing research. 


PUBLICATIONS 

The first annual report of the 
Southern Business History Center 
of Florida State University has been 
issued. This Center was established 
early in 1954 for the purpose of 
collecting documents and records 
of individual businesses, covering 
approximately the past 80 years. 
Material collected for the Center 
will be arranged and serviced as a 
part of the university library. The 
Director of the library is a member 
of the steering committee and Maurice 
M. Vance of the History Department 
is chairman. 

The Documents Division and the 
Reference Department of the FSU 
Library each issues a monthly news 
sheet carrying information on vari- 
ous current publications of interest 
to departments of the university and 
patrons of the library.. The Docu- 
ments sheet is called ‘News Bulle- 
tin’’ and that of the Reference De- 
partment is entitled ‘In Your Inter- 
est.’ These have proved useful in 
promoting the use of resources in 
the fields. 

The University of Miami Library 
Staff Association started the New 
Year with an experimental ‘‘staff 
bulletin.’’ As a library and its staff 
grows, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to keep everyone in all de- 
partments informed about library 
developments and staff activities. 
A staff bulletin or newsletter, pub- 
lished by the staff association is 
the customary answer. A _ special 
committee including Hazel Burnside, 
Doris Alexander and Madeline Riffey 
prepared this sample issue. Subse- 
quently a proposed amendment to 
issue a monthly paper of this kind 
was adopted, and vol. 1, no. 1, 
February 1955 is about to go to 
press. 

(col. 1, following page.) 
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At the 
Gainesville: 

Miss Julia Wold joined the Depart- 
ment of Reference and Bibliography 
as head of the Science Reading 
Room on February 1. Miss Wold re- 
ceived a B.S. from Beloit College 
where she was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, an M.S. in biology from the 
University of Michigan, and an M.S. 
in Library Science from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois this February. She 
has taught science in several high 
schools in Wisconsin and Maine 
and has been an instructor in zoology 
and biology at Stephens College. 
She has worked in the library of the 
the University of Illinois while 
doing graduate work there. 


University of Florida, 


John Sperry, formerly a graduate 
assistant in the Department of 
Reference and Bibliography, has 
been appointed to begin the work 
of organizing and cataloging the 
personal library of Colonel Raymond 
Robins which has been given to the 
University of Florida. Colonel Robins 
was an internationally known lawyer, 
orator, and labor movement leader, 
and the collection of approximately 
8,000 volumes contains many rare 
and scarce titles. The collection is 
now housed at Colonel Robins’ home, 
Chinsegut Hill, about 45 miles from 
Tampa. 

FSU, Tallahassee: On December 1, 
Richard Reich joined the FSU Library 
Staff as assistant in cataloging. He 
is a graduate of West Virginia Univer- 
sity and of the Western Reserve Li- 
brary School, 1953. Prior to his com- 
ing to Florida, he was chief audio- 
visual librarian at West Virginia U. 


WE WERE SORRY TO HEAR 


Teresa Doherty, junior cataloger 
at the University of Miami Library, 
is at her home in Somerset, Pennsy|- 
vania, recuperating from an attack 
of polio. 

Members of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Florida Library were 
saddened by the death on January 6 
of the husband of Mrs. Vladimir 
Grodsky of the Serials Department. 


TO ERR 1S HUMAN 


Please allow your editor to correct 
an error she made in the last issue. 

Congratulations to Agnes Gregory 
as a member of the Newbery-Caldecott 
Award Committee. ‘‘No one else is 
better qualified to serve inthis capa- 
city.’ reports Miss Richardson. Flor- 
ida librarians are looking forward with 
interest to the awards this year. 

Congratulations to Miss Edna E. Van 
Syoc, head cataloger at FSU Library. 
Miss Van Syoc finished her work for 
her M.A. in L.S. at the University of 
Michigan last summer. 


March, 1955 


The above sketch was produced af the 
University of Florida Library to remind 
staff members to poy their FLA dues. 
Mrs. Madeline Marlowe did the art work 
at the request of Lilly Carter, FLA 
Membership Committee. 


LIBRARY SERVICES BILL IN THE 
HOUSE, Twenty-three Representa- 
tives from every section of the coun- 
try have introduced identical bills to 
extend public library service to rural 
areas in the United States that now 
have inadequate service or none at 
all. The Library Services Bill author- 
izes Federal assistance in the amount 
of $7,500,000 a year for 5 years. 
Funds would be matched by the 
States on an ability-to-pay basis. 
(Please turn to page 24, bottom of col. 1) 
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Se convenient to pay one of our own staff. 


Fred Bryont 
Health Center Librarian 
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LET'S MAKE U. OF F. LIBRARY 100%! 
If you have already paid, thank you. 
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JECT HEADINGS.) 
SCHOLARSHIP FOR A MEMBER OF 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION will be given for the 1955 
summer leadership training program 
at the National Training Laboratories 
at Bethel, Maine. The Laboratories 
bring together each summer 125 
leaders from all occupational areas: 
education, industry, labor, govern- 
ment and military, social welfare, 
religion, and community agencies. 
The scholarship is valued at $200 
and may be applied either to the 
first session, June 19-July 8, or to 
the second session, July 17-August 
5. The recipient will be required to 
pay living expenses of $125 for the 
three week period and travel ex- 
penses. ALA members who are 
actually engaged in group leader 
ship or in training leadership would 
qualify. If interested, give details 
of your work to Mrs. Grace T. Ste- 
venson, Associate Executive Sec- 
retary, ALA, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois, before May 1. 
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American Heritage, the magazine 
of history and other traditions familiar 
to us all, appeared in book format in 
December, as announced in Florida 
Libraries. Published every two months 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
American Association for State and 
Local History, and the Society of 
American Historians it continues the 
belief that our heritage is best under- 
stood by a review of the things that 
the ordinary folk of our country have 
done and thought and dreamed since 
they first began to have the privilege 
of living here. The editors look for 
things 
which have been done and thought 
and dreamed by a great many citi- 
zens who in the doing seemed in- 
significant in the stream of things. 
Now they, their songs, the carved 
figureheads on sailing ships give 
us deep moods and fine memories 
when we view their great record. 

Currently American Heritage is 
concerned with men and women who 


with the reporting of the news of his- 
and with fine illustrations to 
make our story as interesting as it 
is vital. The December issue pre- 
sented the first publication of mate- 
rial from the Oral History Project of 


The fourteen or so articles per 
issue are indexed in Reader's Guide 
to Periodical Literature. The new 
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soon to find that other libraries had 
borrowed an idea or two from your 
diversified programs. 

Before we leave the St. Petersburg 
area we’s like to report via our 
chairman, Mary Workizer, that the 
Madeira Beach Library is really 
humming. Formerly, this little li- 
brary was sponsored by the Gulf 
Beach Woman’s Club but is now 
supported by the town, neighboring 
communities and generous donations 
from interested patrons. The reading 
room was a gift of the Woman’s 
Club, and the librarian, Edith 
Sterling Mariani, says their circula- 
tion has increased 50 per cent as a 
result of this community interest. 
Good going. 

While we're in the West Coast 
vicinity let’ s drop in on Sarah Byers, 
who keeps things hopping at the 
Clearwater Library. Sarah writes: 
“I suppose our biggest and best 
news is the acquisition, by the 
city, of two pieces of property di- 
rectly north of the library. Having 
these properties certainly insures 
us an ideal area for future expansion. 
Meanwhile, the large old house al- 
ready there seems to be readily 
adaptable for our museum. Up to 
this time our fine costume doll col- 
lection, plus other nice collections, 
had been housed in a basement room 
of the main library. This housing 
has been neither healthy for the 
collection, nor sufficiently acces- 
sible. And space restricted us in 
adding new items. In the new loca- 
tion the museum will, for the first 
time, have a full-time attendant.”’ 

Over the bay in Tampa we hear 
that the staff is so busy with the 
new Bookmobile and increased cir- 
culation at the Branches and Main 
Library that there isn’t much time to 
think or write news. ‘‘One 4-hour 
morning stop of the Bookmobile 
brought in 993 circulation and a new 
afternoon stop of 34 hours was 
tabulated at 184 new borrowers and 
25 circulation on the first day. 
"Nuff said.’’ 

Down in Fort Myers they’re suffer- 
ing growing pains and the staff has 
literally suffered from sore muscles 
and aching backs as a result of mov- 
ing all the teen-age and intermediate 
books from the main floor to their 
balcony. May not be ideal, they say, 
but the kids love it, and so far, no 
complications though they (the kids) 
may later get the idea of dropping 
books on the librarians’ heads. Did 
any of you get down to Fort Myers to 
see their unique Christmas tree? 
We didn’t, but librarian Doris Carver 
says it caused so much comment and 
interest that they're thinking of 
keeping it up ‘til next year. Seems 





the tree was completely decorated 
in sea shells, cut and embellished 
with colors and glitter. Worth a trip 
to take a look-see and sounds like 
another idea to ‘‘borrow.’’ Fort Myers 
has always had a rental collection 
and recently added the ‘‘commercial”’ 
type. . .we’re anxious to hear more 
about this, as it could help out a 
creaking budget. 

Serena Bailey Ross, Lakeland 
Public, writes some sad news. . . 
Martha DaBoll, assistant librarian, 
died suddenly on January 10th. Miss 
DaBoll was active in the community 
and wrote the library column for the 
Lakeland Ledger. 

Mrs. Ross also writes that Miss 
Cora Miltimore, formerly at the Uni- 
versity of Florida is now residing, 
at least for the winter, at the Semi- 
nole Hotel in Jacksonville. She is a 
lifemember of FLA and though re- 
tired has kept up her interest in the 
progress of libraries in the State 
and in North Carolina where she 
spends her summers. 

Elizabeth Greenfield who has 
been actively engaged in furthering 
library interest in Venice through 
their Woman’s Club has just returned 
from a trip to Italy and Spain. Took 
a busman’s holiday and visited li- 
braries whenever possible, the most 
outstanding of which were the Esco- 
rial outside of Madrid and the Vatican 
Library, which is probably the most 
beautiful in the world, she says. 
Hope L. Pierce is librarian at Venice 
and reports progress in the form of 
circulation figures which show a 30 
per cent increase from last year, 
even though they’re open just 2 hours 
a day for 5 days a week. Looks like 
another big oak coming from a little 
acorn, yes? 

Just below Venice is the little 
town of Englewood, but they’re not 
too little to have an active library, 
sponsored by the Lemon Bay Woman's 
Club. Jane Thompson is in charge 
and says that while the Vanderbilt 
interest in the elementary school 
there has not extended to the library, 
other citizens are interested and new 
books and a 30-volume encyclopedia 
have been donated recently. 

The Palmetto Public Library was 
closed from November 24 to December 
10, but the librarian, Mrs. Margaret 
Armstrong, hastens to add that it 
was all for the best, as extensive 
rennovation was done at that time, 
and she’s now revelling in a re- 
arrangement of shelf space, new 
magazine racks, working space, 4 
completely new rest room, and soon 
a new heating system. Why, Mrs. 
Armstrong, we don’t need heat in 
Florida. 

Bess ‘McGill in Palatka reports 
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State Library Association Work-Shop, 
ALA Mid-Winters, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago -—— the editor 


My prime interest in attending ALA 
this winter was to attend a work- 
shop for state association officers. 
Its purpose was, through talks and 
discussion, to enable state asso- 
ciation officers to better plan their 
annual meetings. The moderator for 
the morning session was Ruth Warncke 
of the ALA American Heritage Proj- 
ect; for the afternoon session, Paul 
F. Gratke spoke. 

One of the topics discussed was 
*‘What do association members want 
from state meetings?’’ Both the 
speaker and audience came up with 
these answers: inspiration, contact 
with other librarians, audience par- 
ticipation, more time for exhibits 
and exhibitors, visits to other li- 
braries, people from outside the 
profession to speak. 

Miss Patricia Paylore, University 
of Arizona Library, Tucson, spoke 
about the Southwestern Library As- 
sociation conventions. They had no 
section meetings but had six general 
sessions. Each section planned one 
of these general sessions and thus 
avoided conflict of various meetings. 

Lesley Heathcote, State College 
Librarian, Bozeman, Montana, told 
how the North West Library Associa- 
tion in alternate years set their 
meetings up by function or type li- 
brary; that is, one year the public, 
college, school libraries held meet- 
ings and the next year catalogers, 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed YOU, 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT Hard- BOOKS 
TO-FIND 


Our record of 32 years success in 
this field as pioneers has enabled 
us to achieve a high percentage of 
results through our world-wide net- 
work of associate dealers, anti- 
quarians, collectors, agents and 
others, in the book field. 


SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS 
TODAY 

We report quickly at lowest prices. 

No charge No obligation 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


117 West 48th Street, Dept. F, 
N.Y. City 36 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us 
when they ask for a book you cannot 
supply. We ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES YOU NO LONGER NEED. 
SEND US LISTS. 








reference librarians, circulation li- 
brarians, etc., planned the meetings. 

The afternoon session was con- 
cerned primarily with the mechanics 
of convention planning — mostly local 
arrangements. I found the meeting 


interesting and met many of the li- 
brary association officers from other 
states who have problems similar to 
Florida’ s. 
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The Bartow Public Library has not 
borrowed or loaned any books. If a 
person wants specific material which 
we do not have, he borrows it from 
the Interlibrary Loan services him- 
self. 

—--—BLANCHE HRACHORY 
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Mills Memorial Library conforms to 
the Interlibrary Loan Code of the 
American Library Association. By 
far the majority of books borrowed 
during the year indicated were for 
one professor, who is doing research 
for a book he is writing. 

Regarding the matter of photostars: 
the library has facilities for doing 
photostat work, but since the college 
purchased a machine that is cheaper 
to operate, most of the work is done 
in the Administration Building and is 
not handled by the library. 

—-- ALICE E. HANSEN 
Rollins College 


Practically all books in the State 
Library are available on interlibrary 
loan to other Florida libraries. These 
include U.S. Government documents 
received as a selective depository 
since 1931, Florida books and docu- 
ments, and genealogical material. 
The State Library’s Book List No. 1, 
Genealogy and Local History, is a 
convenient guide to the genealogical 
holdings of the Library and will be 
sent to any Florida library requesting 
it. 

—-~- DOROTHY DODD 


see 8 


We have isolated items which are 
not readily available elsewhere, 
bound National Geographics dating 
back to 1905, and Historical Quarterly 
with exceptions of four issues. 

--— JEWEL H. GARVIN 
Ocala Public Library 


s**t 8 


We do borrow if patrons’ requests 
are of importance. In 1953, we did 
borrow from the University of Georgia 
Library, but have had no requests 
since. In 1952, we had a loan from 
the University of Michigan Library. 

The Four Arts Library does have 
an excellent collection of Floridiana 
owned by the Palm Beach County 
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Historical Society. Much of the mate- 
tial came from the Bishop Thomas 
collection. There are roughly 250 to 
300 titles, some very old. Most of 
them are excellent works. 

Another section of the Library 
which is very good and growing is 
the art section. Allied to this we 
have the Library of Addison Mizner. 
The Mizner Library is devoted en- 
tirely to architecture of the Spanish, 
Italian Romanesque and Gothic peri- 
ods and types. Unfortunately, due to 
administrative reasons, this collec- 
tion has not been catalogued and is 
therefore difficult to use. We hope } 
one day to have this in order. 

---— VINCENT A. RAPETTI 
Society of the Four Arts 




















We have few requests for Interli- 
brary Loan Services. The few we have 
come in the tourist season when 
there are several writers in our com- 
munity. Of course, this is also our 
busiest time, but the patron writes 
the request letter on our stationery 
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and we sign the letter. The material 
arrives here at our library and we 
notify the patron of its arrival. They 
return the book ready for mailing 
and they assume the transportation 
charge. So far this has proved very 
satisfactory. 

As to microfilm service, we have 
not gotten into that as yet due to our 
crowded quarters and busy time. We 
hope to have this situation improved 
soon and microfilm service as well 
as complete audio-visual services. 

--~-GRATIA A. MEYERS 
Bradenton Carnegie Library 


see 28 


We lend to other libraries all books 
and periodicals, with the exception 
of a few reference books, and we do 
conform to the ALA Interlibrary Loan 
Code. 

--—FLORA E. HERMAN 
Florida State Board of Health 


se et 


Through the Interlibrary Loan 
system we borrow materials from 
other libraries for our patrons and we 
lend our materials to other libraries 
to be used by their patrons. In making 
these services possible we conform 
to the American Library Association 
Interlibrary Loan Code. 

—--J. LUTHER THOMAS 
Florida A and M University 


see #8 


We have borrowed extensively from 
out of state libraries, from the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, or other Navy 
departments. 

—--—MARIE R. FOLEY 
U.S. Naval Air Station 
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The University of Florida Libraries 
borrows materials for faculty, doctoral 
candidates, and masters candidates 
working on theses, in conformance 
with the ALA Interlibrary Loan Code. 
We attempt to locate these materials 
in the South or borrow them from 
libraries having special collections 
inthe subject areas desired; however, 
many of our requests are sent to 
northern research libraries. 

We lend materials whenever pos- 
sible to all libraries making re- 
quests. If a book is in use, on re- 
serve, in great demand, or rare, or 
if a periodical is in the bindery or in 
frequent use as is the case with 
current volumes, the request is re- 
fused. 

Many of our patrons prefer to 
purchase microfilm and photostats to 
keep in their permanent collections. 
We handle all of the arrangements 
for these orders, as well as incom- 
ing requests for microfilms and photo- 


(Please turn te p. 28) 
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you, please request one. 
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methods of production have enabled 
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Juvenile Titles listed in our Spring Catalog (ready 
about February 1). If this catalog does not reach 
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stats. The Library Photographic 
Services make these reproductions. 


——-BETTY W. TAYLOR 


see ¢ 
In the Florida State University Li- 
brary the Reference Department 


handles the interlibrary loans. We 
conform to the Interlibrary Loan 
Code. We use recommended forms to 
speed the work and simplify the re- 
cords. One uncertainty promoted by 
these forms is in the ‘‘date due.’’ If 
a lending library does not indicate 
clearly ‘“‘from date of receipt’’ we 
find ourselves sometimes in doubt 
as to whether the book is due to 
leave us of to arrive at its destina- 
tion by a given date. In such cases, 
the use of ‘‘ship on or before’ would 
be a help. 

With our change from college to 
university status and the consequent 
growth of graduate work, the gener- 
osity of other libraries through their 
interlibrary loan service has proved 
invaluable. Our loans received during 
the last fiscal year increased by 
half as much again over the previous 
year. Outgoing loans are also in- 
creasing. Inquiries are frequently 
sent to the Union Catalog. Better 
tools and methods of disseminating 
information of library holdings would 
speed up the service and save un- 
necessary duplication in certain 
areas. We look forward to improved 
cooperation with institutions of ad- 
jacent states as well as within 
Florida. 

-—--FRANCES HAYNES 
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INTERLIBRARY LOAN STATISTICS 


FOR SELECTED FLORIDA LIBRARIES 


FOR PREVIOUS FISCAL YEAR 
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(From p. 7~A MEDIEVIL BOOK 
COLLECTOR...) 


The Pope, answering an appeal 
from his friend, entered into the af- 
fair, took over the See of Brixon, 
excommunicated Sigismund, and re- 
called Nicholas to Rome. Anxious to 
get their hands on the Tyrol, the 
Swiss took advantage of the disturb- 
ance to invade the territory. Duke 
Sigismund, in his turn, had to sue 
for peace. The invaders, having what 
they wanted, negotiated terms with 
the Duke, whereupon Pius became 
enraged with them for settling the 
affair without his advice. Further 
troubles arose, but after years of 
conferences, the final outcome re- 
sulted in the complete humiliation of 
Sigismund and a victory for Nicholas. 
He was not present to enj his 
restoration. On August 11, 1464, in 
the Bishop’s Palace at Todi, he had 
died after a brief illness. His body 
was taken to Rome and buried in his 
church, San Pietro in Vincoli. He was 
greatly lamented and there was wide- 
spread grief at his passing. At his 
funeral, said a contemporary, there 
was a far greater crowd than for the 
funeral of Pius Il. The Pope had died 
in Venice on August 14, 1464, while 
on the verge of departing, at long 
last, on a crusade. Nicholas’ heart 
was taken to Cues and buried in the 
chapel connected with the hospital 
which he had founded in 1450. 


LIBRARY 


The cardinal was a rich man. By 
the terms of his will he left his 
wealth tothe Hospital of St. Nicholas, 
a home for ‘‘old men.’’ This retreat 
had been organized some years be- 
fore with exact stipulations by its 
founder: It was to have thirty-three 
inmates, no one to be less than fifty 
years old, six to be priests, six 
nobles. On his death, the cardinal 
left it rich revenues and his mag- 
nificent library of manuscripts. 


Nicholas had begun collecting 
manuscripts during his days at 
Cologne. After several false ‘“‘dis- 
coveries,’’ he made his reputation 
by finding, in the cathedral library 
there, an eleventh century manuscript 
containing twenty comedies of 
Plautus — twelve of which had been 
“lost’’ for some centuries. This codex 
is now in the Vatican Library. 

On his travels he spent time ex- 
amining manuscripts, not only be- 
cause of his interest in ownership 
but because of their content. As a 
result he had one of the finest col- 
lections of his day. Well over three 
hundred manuscripts from the Hospital 
Library have been identified,!? sixty- 
seven of which certainly belonged to 
the Cardinal’s own library. Fifteen 
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books are mentioned in his cone- 
spondence. How many volumes he 
possessed is not known. 

Known to have been in his collec- 
tion are: Seven Greek manuscripts 
acquired at. Constantinople; five 
Hebrew manuscripts; the rest are 
Latin. Some of the authors repre- 
sented are Ambrose, Augustine, 
Jerome, Leo and Gregory; and later 
writers include Boethius, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Duns Scotus. There 
were fifty-eight manuscripts on Canon 
law, the largest single section. 

Many of his books were scattered 
during his life and certainly after his 
death. Lorenzo de Medici ‘‘borrowed”’ 
some which found their way into his 
library. All the books the Cardinal 
left to his friends at Ferrara have 
disappeared.!? In 1723-1724 a large 
part of the remains of his library was 
sold to Robert Harley and so found 
its way into the British Museum.!? In 
this library thirty-three manuscripts 
have been identified as belonging to 
Nicholas; eleven others are at Brus- 
sels; two are in the Vatican. 

The library at Cues and the chapel 
where the Cardinal’s heart is buried 
had withstood all hazards of all wars 
in 1939. During the Second World War 
the famous ‘West Wall’’ crossed the 
Mozelle just west of this location. 
Later the U.S. Third Army marched 
down the Mozelle Valley passing on 
the right bank of the river opposite 


Cues. This writer does not know 
whether or not the Hospital and 
Chapel still stand. 
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(From p. 8— AUDIO-VISUAL. ...) 

lege reported its audio-visual pro- 
gram part of the different depart- 
ments. One junior college reported 
its program part of the library and 
separately under each department. 
One university reported that each 
school handles audio-visua! mate- 
rials and equipment: the Education 
Department’s function is the teach- 
ing of audio-visual methods in 
school, including the teaching of 
off-campus classes in other cities; 
the library serves campus depart- 
ments with equipment and rental of 
films when requested; and the Gener- 
al Extension Division also has a 
film library from which campus 
agencies borrow. 

MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT, AND 

SERVICES 

Unless the materials and equip- 
ment are provided for the services 
needed by an educational institution 
the program might well be very un- 
satisfactory. 

Only seven of the eighteen insti- 
tutions reported that teachers find 
complete and annotated catalogs of 
audio-visual materials readily avail- 
able for their use. Although only 
seven institutions reported these 
catalogs readily available for teach- 
er use, eleven reported that teachers 
evaluate and select the audio-visual 
materials used. 
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Only fourteen of the eighteen in- 
stitutions reported the total hold- 
ings of their institutions in audio- 
visual materials. Four institutions 
did not answer all of this question. 
Because of the variation in the total 
holdings in each of the institutions 
reporting, mo comparison will be 
made. For instance, one institution 
reported 1060 films; one 342; one 
105; one 20; etc. The same applies 
to maps. One institution reported 
70,000 maps; one 50,000, and the 
others vary from 1,700 down to none. 

The majority of the institutions 
do not own very many films. However, 
all the institutions that reported on 
this question rented films to supple- 
ment their collection. Only four in- 
stitutions purchased films last year. 
Last year one university purchased 
21 films; one purchased 1 film; one 
22; and one 100. 

There is a great deal of variation 
in the number of pieces of equipment 
owned by the different institutions. 
Of the eighteen institutions report- 
ing, two universities, one college 
and two junior colleges have no 
means of showing standard 3% x 4 
lantern slides; three junior colleges 
have no means of showing 2 x 2 
slides; one college and two junior 
colleges have no opaque projector; 
two universities, three colleges, and 
four junior colleges have no over- 
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Hugh Roberts 


representing 


STANDARD SCHOOL SERVICE 


3827 First Ave. N. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


head projector; one junior colleze 
reports no tape recorder; and two 
universities, and one junior college 
have no radio. On the other hand, 
it was surprising to learn that one 
college has three television sets, 
and one junior college also has one, 

Furthermore, the ratio per student 


of basic equipment owned by the 


institutions of higher learning in 
Florida as compared with the mini- 
mum goals by Helen Hardt Seaton! 
is not satisfactory. Only two junior 
colleges meet the minimum require- 
ments for a filmstrip projector; two 
universities, one college, and three 
junior colleges meet the minimum 
requirements for a 2 x 2 slide pro- 
jector; one college, and four junior 
colledes meet the minimum require- 
ments for a 3% x 4 lantern slide pro- 
jector; one college, and two junior 
colleges fulfill the requirements for 
a 16mm motion picture projector; and 
two colleges and three junior col- 
leges meet the requirements for a 
phonograph. 

There were disagreements in the 
way services were offered in the 
institutions reporting on this subject. 
For example, two institutions charge 
for the use of audio-visual materials; 
two universities charge for the loan 
of equipment; one university, one 
college, and one junior college 
charge for operator service. It is 
surprising to learn that only two of 
the ten institutions reporting on this 
item loan films to other institutions, 


TEACHER EDUCATION 

The total number of audio-visual 
courses offered in the institutions 
of higher learning in Florida ranges 
from 0 to 24 semester hours. Of the 
eighteen institutions that reported, 
only twelve reported offering aud io- 
visual courses. Of these, six were 
universities, two colleges, and four 
junior colleges. Five institutions 
reported no audio-visual courses or 
training offered at their institutions, 
and one did not answer this question. 
The. same twelve institutions that 
reported offering audio-visual 
courses, offer courses to teachers 
in training. Five universities, one 
college, and one junior college re- 
ported, furthermore, that these 
courses are taught by personnel of 
the audio-visual program. One uni- 
versity, one college, and three 
junior colleges did not answer this 
question. It is important to point 
out that a number of these institu- 
tions, the junior colleges, do not 
offer teacher training. 


IHelen Hardt Seaton, A Measure for 
Audio-Visual Programs in Schools, 
American Council on Education Studies, 
Il, No. 8, (Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1944), p. 36. 
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Nine of the twelve institutions 
that reported offering audio-visual 
courses give college or university 
credit for these courses. One uni- 
versity offers twenty-four semester 
hours in audio-visual education; one 
university offers twenty-one hours; 
two umiversities, and one college 
offer six hours; and one university, 
and two junior colleges offer three. 
Four institutions, however, did not 
answer this question. 

Only ten of the twelve institutions 
offering audio-visual courses, offer 
courses to teachers in service. The 
other two did not report on this 
question. The ways in which these 
courses are offered are as follows: 
me university through extension 
classes, workshops, short informal 
courses, and during summer school; 
one umiversity through extension 
classes, and workshops; two uni- 
versities, one junior college through 
extension classes only; one univer- 
sity through its regular college 
courses; one junior college during 
summer school only; and one uni- 
versity, and two junior colleges did 
not report on this item. 

The contents of the audio-visual 
courses in the institutions of higher 
leaming in Florida are: ten institu- 
tions include the selection of equip- 
ment in their audio-visual courses; 
twelve institutions include the oper- 
ation of audio-visual equipment; ten 
institutions include the selection of 
materials; ten institutions include 
the evaluation of materials; twelve 
institutions include the utilization 
of materials; nine institutions in- 
clude the preparation of materials 
in their audio-visual courses. 

Dp toete siecle 

As a result of this survey, it is 
recommended that the institutions 
of higher learning in Florida re- 
evaluate their audio-visual programs 
and see if the best service possible 
is being offered. Evaluation is a 
continuing function; it should go on 
daily, weekly, year after year. The 
success with which an audio-visual 
program operates depends in part 
on how quickly the difficulties and 
problems that are bound to arise can 
be improved or eliminated. The con- 
clusion of an evaluation should re- 
sult in new and better ways to carry 
out the program in the future. 





(From page 12—ADVERTISING LINE—here is a list of Exhibitors who are going to be 
in West Palm Beach.) 
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1955 Florida Library Association Convention 
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BRO-DART INDUSTRIES THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY BUREAU 

CHARLES M. GARDNER AND CO. THE H.R. HUNTTING COMPANY SIMON AND SCHUSTER, INC. 
CHILDCRAFT HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, INC. STANDARD SCHOOL SERVICE 
DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES THE JENKINS BOOK COMPANY UNIVERSAL-DIXIE BINDERY 
DOBBS BROTHERS LIBRARY JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY WILCOX & FOLLETT COMPANY 


BINDING COMPANY THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ieee 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY “= YORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDI 


COMPANY OF GEORGIA, INC. 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. 
P.F. COLLIER AND SON 
REMINGTON RAND LIBRARY 


(From page 14—EXTENSION NEWS) 


The Ringling madonnas go back to the fourteenth cenmry Byzantine art, 
with its gold-trimmed, mosaic effect, lacking in perspective. The fifteenth and 
sixteenth century paintings of the Renaissance period gain the illusion of 
space and depth, as well as the glory of brilliant color. Then seventeenth 
century painters like Rubens have developed the baroque art of huge canvases 
filled with lifelike figures which verily seem to be moving on and off the 
scene. The largest Rubens canvas in America is a tapestry pattern hanging 
in the Ringling gallery. And the most noted Rubens figure group in the United 
States is ‘‘The Departure of Lot and His Family from Sodom” also in this 
gallery. The Dutch painters of the same century are noted for what they did 
with the play of light on shadow, as expressed here by portraits done by 
Frans Hals and Rembrandt. 

But see them for yourselves and then you will want to use the slides. 
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(From p. 5~OPERATION PUBLICITY) 
heard you on the radio last week.” 
Most library employees feel that they 
represent the library at all times. 
Therefore, it doesn’t seem illogical 
for one of them to give a brochure 
to an onlooker at the Orange Bowl 
parade. ‘They were talking about 
the beautiful building, and after 
letting them talk for a few minutes, 
I said, ‘I work there,’ and I pulled 
It?s Your Library out of my pocket- 
book and gave it to them. They were 
from Wisconsin and were so 
pleased.’’ This feeling is an im- 
portant one, and is the result of good 
public relations within the library, 
beginning at the top and extending 
throughout the staff. The director 
talks over problems with all library 
personnel, and is always available 
to them. And he inspires the assist- 
ant librarian and the department 
heads to follow his example. 
Librarians generally are and have 
always been reserved people. It is 
natural for them to hate to push 
themselves and their work. However, 
in the civilization in which we are 
living, with its increased number of 
activities to attract people it is 
essential that news of the library be 
given to the community. If the public 
isn’t given this information, librar- 
ians are not fulfilling their duty to 
their community; for, as it is all of 
the tax payers who built and support 
the library, it is all of the tax payers 
who should use it. For that reason 
the Miami Public Library uses every 
media of communication. Lucky is 


Bookmobile. 





the library that has a reporter who 
covers it as his beat. Miami hasn’t 
that kind of luck. However, in the 
two years that the Miami Public 
Library has been publicizing it- 
self, several feature writers have 
become most interested and the 
fifteen newspapers in the area are 
giving better and better coverage. 
Newspaper publicity takes time, a 
great deal of typing, concise re- 
leases especially stressing human 
interest stories and many personal 
contacts, but they all pay off. 
Newspapers are most cooperative 
when they are convinced that people 
want to read about the Library. 
That people are interested in 
libraries is proved by the Miami 
Public Library’s Let’s Look It Up 
radio program which includes an- 
swers to questions sent in by listen- 
ers, a thumbnail sketch of a local 
person and a summary of library 


Tilted Tab Guides and Printed Headings are the 
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A complete description with prices is shown on 
page 18 of the No. 53 Catalog. 
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Seated at the table on the left is Miss Geraldine Grundy, in charge of 


activities. Its 100th consecutive 
program was presented on December 
11, 1954. All of the fifteen stations 
read our spot announcements and 
present librarians as well as authors 
publicizing the library. Authors and 
librarians are also presented on TV 
and in February the library began 
its own TV program called ‘‘City 
Library.”’ 


Brochures listing books, services 
and programs are eye-catchers and 
every year thousands are distributed 
all over Dade County to organiza- 
tions, Chambers of Commerce, hotels, 
recreation centers, the University 
of Miami, in letters, by speakers 
and to visitors who are given tours 
of the building. They are given to 
patrons, and are distributed at all 
of the programs by assistants who 
greet and talk with each guest. 

Our Travelling Branch is a pub- 
licity feature in itself. The huge 
white bookmobile with its ‘‘Miami 
Public Library Travelling Branch’’ 


| in green is seen by thousands as it 


travels throughout the city. 
Patrons are proud of the Library. 
It is theirs, As one regular Book- 
mobile patron said, ‘‘My family and 
I take out so many books that I'm 
going to buy a book case to hold 
them.”” And Philip Wylie, one of 
America’s outstanding writers, talks 
on Florida Author Night programs 
for the library, and in its behalf on 
radio and TV because ‘“‘I favor an 
author showing up locally if he has 
human loyalty enough to use some of 
his resources for the community. 

This becomes a social duty.’’ 
That, too, is the basis of the 
library’s public relations program. 
We feel that it is our duty to inform 
every citizen in Miami of the great 
resources in the library for informa- 
tion and for recreation. And that we 
are making progress is shown by 
this message sent to the Miami 
Public Library by Mrs. Anna Brenner 
Meyers, “As Chairman of the Miami 
Beach Public Library and Art Center, 
I wish to ‘extend New Year Greetings 
(Please turn to page 33, col. 3) 
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(From p. 24—PUBLIC LIBRARY NEWS) 


that they’ve extended their service 
by being open two evenings a week 
with gratifying results. 

Up in Brooksville, their Bookmobile 
appeared in the Hernando County Fair 
Parade. Did you drive it, Rosalie? 

Do any of you ever have requests, 
as we're sure you must, for informa- 
tion on Talking Books for the Blind? 
We’ve always told our patrons to 
write to the National Council for the 
Blind in New York, but now we leam 
that this information can be obtained 
right here in Florida. The Library for 
the Blind is located in Daytona 
Beach, and serves the entire state. 
According to Charles Hofmann, li- 
brarian; “‘As a librarian you can re- 
fer any blind person in your com- 
munity who wishes to ‘read’ (or make 
inquiry concerning any of the many 
services of the council) to us. Many 
libraries have cooperated to the ex- 
tent of making exhibits or programs 
related to ‘Sight Conservation Week’ 
and other specified planned projects. 
You can get more information about 
that from George J. Emanuele. . 
our main office, 918 Tampa Street, 
Tampa 2” Mr. Hofmann goes on to 
tell us that more than 1900 blind 
people throughout this state use the 
services of the Talking Book Library 
and that there are more than 11,000 
talking volumes available and last 
year’s circulation was 65,000. 

Another library that’s suffering 
from growing pains is our southem- 
most library, Key West, and Bessie 
Schuch, librarian seems to be a bit 
discouraged since there doesn’t seem 
to be any solution right now. Oh, 
come, Bessie, never underestimate 
the power of a woman and a librarian 
at that. Wouldn’t be surprised to 
hear before long that you have a new 
building where you can better serve 
all those children and which will 
house the “best garden club shelf 
in the state’’ of which you're so 
justly proud. 

The SOR sign is out down at the 
Miami Beach Public Library, where 
under the able direction of Bertha 
Aldrich, they're always doing some- 
thing interesting. This year it’s two 
new programs The World of Books’’ 
and ‘‘The World of Music,”’ presented 
once a month. On the “World of 
Books’ program they’ve presented 
authors, prominent speakers review- 
ing timely books, and other literary 
features such as poetry readings, 
dramatic performances, and back- 

round research. The “World of 

sic’’ utilizes their classical re- 
cord collection of over 1000 titles, 
and is interwoven with live musical 
talent. Average nightly attendance 
has been 600 and there would be 
more but that’s all they can seat!!!! 
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We'll let Peggy Beaton speak for 
herself: ‘The Coral Gables Public 
Library, as I believe most of the 
librarians in Florida know, was 
founded and operated by the Coral 
Gables Woman's Club, but from the 
beginning it was financially sup- 
ported by the City of Coral Gables. 
The caliber of the women of the 
Club and of our City Fathers un- 
doubtedly accounts for our many 
years of harmony (and I trust pro- 
gress!) in this arrangement, but in 
recent years ithad become increasing- 
ly apparent to the Woman’s Club that 
the operation was becoming too great 
a responsibility for them. Last year, 
therefore, the Woman’s Club made a 
formal proposal to the City of Coral 
Gables requesting that the Club 
cease operation of the Library and 
the City assume full control. The 
City, cooperating as usual, accepted 
the proposal and on July 1, 1954, 
the Coral Gables Public Library be- 
came a municipally operated library. 

‘‘Our budget this past year was 
sufficiently increased to provide for 
a Children’s Librarian, and we now 
have Mary D. Koller, formerly on the 
staff of the Gilbert McSimmons Li- 
brary in Kenosha, Wisconsin.” 


As for Sarasota. . . we were so 


darned busy assembling all this news 
that we didn’t have time to report 


coverage. 
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Compton's is bigger, better, and more useful than ever due to 
our vigorously pursued policy of continuous revision plus continuous 
building. This dynamic program has resulted in a physical expansion 
of over two full volumes in the past 5 years. 
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The Fact-Index (section thumbtabbed in back of each volume) 
is the secret of the amazing coverage of information in the 15 vol- 
umes. Without the space-saving (and time-saving) Fact-Index, 40% 
more space or 6 additional volumes would be needed to give equal 


Write today for information on the current edition and free 
copy of Ruth Sawyer's new article, "How To Tell a Story." 


@® EARL M. BLACK, DISTRICT MANAGER ©@ 
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any of our own. Thanks to all you 
good people who, as usual, cooperated 
so beautifully. 

See you in West Palm Beach, 
where Edith Hogue, as hostess li- 
brarian, promises us a bang-up time 
with a style show, inland waterways 
cruise and a land tour of West Palm 
Beach. 


(From p. 16—~SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 
NEWS) 


when we meet with our student as- 
sistants. We sincerely hope that he 
will accept our invitation—or better— 
our urgent request. 

If any of you know any authors 
we can add to our invitation list, 
we will be most pleased to hear 
from you. The program is a wonder- 
experience for each of us. Try this 
in your own group. I am sure you 
will find authors close to you. You 
will enjoy every minute of your time 
with them! 


(From p. 32-OPERATION PUBLICITY) 

and my salutatios to the Miami 
Public Library for its splendid 
services to its residents and tour- 
ists. Together we have an opportuni- 
ty to stimulate the educational and 
cultural opportunities of this area. I 
especially want to congratulate the 
Miami Public Library on your public 
relations program.”’ 
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WANTED: 


A JACK OF ALL TRADES OR 


THE SMALL LIBRARY NEEDS A FRIEND 


The small library differs from the large one in two 
fundamental ways: size - size of building, size of budget, 
size of staff - and community acceptance. But what dif- 
ferences!! The city has long since accepted its library 
as not only an essential part of a growing and progres- 
sive community but also as an important economic and 
social welfare factor in addition to the traditional educa- 
tional one. The large library has already proved itself, a 
goal which the small one seems seldom to reach. The 
small library probably exists by the skin of its teeth. 

The hours of the small library may be almost as long 
as those of the large one, there will be a steady flow of 
new books, a stream of serious reference questions, a 
story hour and reading program for children, perhaps even 
an organized activity for adults. It may even play host to 
an art or music class and several hobby groups. Chances 
are its channel with the local press and radio is wide 
open. Chances are equally good that its janitor works only 
a couple hours a day, that its staff is composed of two or 
three people, perhaps even a couple of student helpers. 
Maybe one of this group has had previous training or ex- 
perience; an example of the persisting myth that anyone 
can work in a library. In all likelihood the turnover in 
this microscopic ‘‘staff’’ is extremely rapid. The old 
gimick take two steps, slide back three is the vogue. 


A large institution sets the pace for the institutions in ~ 


its field, so the large library sets the pace for its small 
comrade-in-arms-against-ignorance which is also trying 
to grow and perform all of a library’s functions for its 
community. The small institution tries to do all the things 
the large one does with comparative ease and grace and 
sometimes fanfare, only the small one rarely does any- 
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thing with ease or grace and a fanfare is practically un- 
known. The large library should not content itself with 
Always looking upward and onward for more achieve- 
ments on more levels, for more emphasis on quality and 
quantity. It should pause now and then to look behind or 
beneath it and lend a helping hand to its smaller associ- 
ates. Obviously though the large library no matter how 
eager or willing cannot solve the small library's dilemma. 
The only corrective is an enlightened and demanding 
public. The only way to get such a library-minded public 
is by a process of education and interpretation. 

The children of yesterday who grew up in communities 
without libraries, attended schools which had none or 
inadequate ones, perhaps found the college library over 
powering, and thus not helpful, certainly not pleasurable; 
something to be used only when class assignments left 
no other choice. They returned.to their home town com 
munities to sit wisely on councils of authority and respon- 
sibility. And chances are these are the people today who 
look coldly on all requests for libraries or library expan- 
sion; growing up, being educated, attaining family and 
community status without finding a need for a library, 
they all too often can now see no value in one. 

What of tomorrow? Should or can a state or regional 
library association focus its attention on the plight of 
the small library and use its collective strength and in- 
telligence in helping the small library with its internal 
problems and its extemal stature?? 
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